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inſtruct, but we form them likewiſe to a ſpirit of examina- 
tion: we accuſtom them even while they are Scholars to 
judge of things with the freedom and diſcernment of 
- Maſters. And Tir this ſpirit be as beneficial in its effects, 
of flaviſhneſs is detrimental, this method muſt be 
Fat 1 KARE, in the ſearch of all ſciences.” 
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To TEE 
HONOURABLE 


Mas MILAN E. 


MADAM, 


3 Tux nN is an attempt 


to give our vernacular idiom a more deſirable 


facility of attainment; and, as far as its 


nature will admit, a greater ſtability of gram- 
matical principle. To underſtanding and 
benevolence, no work, aiming at public 
utility, can be wholly unacceptable. To a 
mind and ſenſibility, ſuch as we admire in 
Mrs M1iLBANKE, even an elementary treatiſe 
will have its claims—when that treatiſe has 


for its object, the 1 pee en of a riſing 


generation. 


Dncder theſe circumſtances I beg leave to 
inſcribe this little work with your honour- 


able Name. And, in this defign, I am the 
more embeldened, when I reflect, that, as 
by your talents and ſtation you are fitted 


to eſtimate and patroniſe the higheſt pro- 
ductions, ſo by your condeſcenſion and 


beneficence you are e to favour the 


humbleſt. 1 
- I AM, M A D A M, 


WITH THE MOST PROFOUND RESPECT, 
| YOUR MOST OBLIGED, 
> AND FAITHFUL 
HUMBLE SERVANT, 
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TN al caſes where 5 3 1s ap to be Cores in opinions or, 
| forms long eſtabliſhed, it may be no very unreaſonable expecta - 
tion in the publie to receive, from the Author of ſuch change, 
ſome account of the errors that provoked, and the motives. that. 
ie him to the ng of innovation. 


To this very natural cim, che editor of che * _ with 
all due deference, ſubmits his obſervations and. his proceſs ; the 
intricacies he has noticed, and the means he has uſed to diſen- 
tangle them; the obſtacles which have, in general, appeared ſo 
arduous and diſcouraging to the ſtudent, and the method he has 
long praftiſed and now recommends, for removing theſe obſtrue- 
tions, and facilitating the firſt advances of education. | | BY 


Tus object of this W is, ſuch a e in Vi 
inſtruction of youth, as may make the taſk leſs laborious to the 
Teacher, and more profitable to the Scholar. Though yet in 
the meridian of life, for twenty years, has the author been en- 

gaged in inveſtigating the principles of the Engliſh language, and | 
applying them to the buſineſs. of education; and the good effects i 
that have reſulted in his own Academy will amply bear him out in, 
aſſerting, that his ſucceſs has been evidently owing to his dere- 
liction of old trammels, and his adopting of the ſyſtem, which he 

| now humbly offers to the inſpection of the public—And he con- 
 ſefles, that he was originally led to the preſent undertaking, in 

finding no elementary treatiſe extant,” by which he could e 

| with effect, thoſe: principles to actual practice and i improrement. 


Ir will . perhaps, be unneceſſary, in this place, to take 
ſome notice of the form and matter of the work. 3 b 
Tux Orthoepical part is arranged with a view that the 127565 

3 delight as well as inſtruction in che method that is . _ Þ} 
| | n . 1 


1 

offered; for throughout the ſix Chapters, care has been taken, 
that two difficulties are never introduced at the ſame time, one 
particular being rendered familiar, before a ſecond is preſented. 


As an inſtance, and to elucidate the author's manner of pro- 


ceeding with Youth, the example of a ſingle word may be advanced. 


In the word CHAISE (which in other works of this kind is com- 


_ monly found among the monoſyllables in the third or fourth page) 


the following difficulties offer, and muſt be removed before the 
1 can obtain a thorough knowlege of its pronunciation, 

. That e final makes not a ſyllable; 2. that ai is a diphthong 
45 ſounds a; 3. that ch is a double conſonant, and ſounds its 


third ſound /; and 4. that s ſounds 2. At the preſentation of 


this word, chap. 4. of DovsLs ConsoxaxnTs, and page 35. 


the child, to pronounce it aright, need only be informed that ch 


ſounds /; the other difficulties having been each previouſly pro- 

poſed and duly exerciſed. Indeed, long experience and patient 
obſeryation have abundantly proved the abſurdity of early intro- 
ducing to the young notice ſuch diſtracting words as thou, which, 


cough, thing, phlegm, and others of that form, inſtead of the ſyſtem- Y 


atical and regular procedure from Vowels to Diphthongs, &c. &c. 
| « $0 indefinite i is the knowlege which children generally : ac- 


44 quire, concerning the uſes and exceptions of the Engliſh Alpha- 


e bet, that it cannot be reaſonably expected, that they ſhould be 


- & able of themſelves to read every common word, with ſufficient 


i exactneſs, although they might have been inftructed for ſome 
z months. On the contrary, in frequent” inſtances they require 
« the conſtant collateral aid of tradition, as if their buſineſs were 


to be initiated into the myſteries of fo many hieroglyphics, 


« which had no affinity to the Alphabet they had been taught.” 
Harvey. Memoirs of the Literary Society, Mancheſter. 


6 Is the diviſion of words, that method is uniformly followed, 


which gives to each vowel the ſound it retains in a juſt pronuncia- 
tion; and accords with the fundamental Principles laid down in 
chap. 1. And though this method differs, in ſome reſpect, from 
the high authorities of Lowrn and SuER max, the preſent writer, 


with due ſubmiſſion to thoſe great names, ventures to defend his 


arrangement, as tending i in a ener degree to W the fluctu⸗ 


ations 


W vii J 


ations of — and to fix our Proſody on unvarying prin- | 


ciples ; and, certainly—this he can aver on ſure experience—not | 


inferior to the other method in the diſplay of etymology and in- 
flection, and in facilitating the progreſs of practical acquilition. 


Ix the Selections of Reading, no portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been irreverently dragged into ſuch a work as this. 
In their ſacred depoſitory they may be always. viſited ; under the 
directions of an intelligent guide, or when the mind has acquired 
ſtrength and piety to receive and reliſh their important doctrines. 
Vet it is to be hoped, that in this department care has been taken 
to unite pleaſure with inſtruction: and, as the MORAL INSTANCES 
are taken from real life, it may be expected that ſenſibility will be 


mingled with conviction; an effect, which the n pieces 


of fiction can never wholly accompliſh.” 


Ix treating of the Parts of Speech, their various properties 
and relations, much will be found to differ-from ſcholaſtic writers 


on this ſubje&; yet on that account the preſent writer has no 


painful apprehenſions; being firmly perſuaded that nothing is 
advanced but what may be ſupported by the higheſt authorities; 


and will be found conigntancous with the 23 of « our moſt 
. writers. 


Wirn this ſhort account of his Shes, the viſas aden up 
his work to the inſpe&ion and judgment of a candid public. 


Though he cannot flatter himſelf that it will wholly eſcape the 


cenſures of criticiſm—yet he may venture to advance that no exer- 


tions of obſervation 'and ſtudy have been wanting on his part to 
render it equal to his idea and wiſhes: And if, in its public form, 
it proves as beneficial, as its principles have been ſucceſsful in a 
narrower circle—he will receive his beſt applauſe, i in the hope that 
his labours have not been in vain. ' Fa 
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PROSPECTUS 


PAK: ik. | 


4 EE. Syſtem. of Oaruosrr, or the various W of the x 
Letters, in Six Chapters, viz. VowELs, DiraTRoOxNGs, and 
TzieyTHONGS, ConsonanTs that vary in Sound, Doves 
' ConsownaxTs, Exczrrioxs, and Suzur Cossenaurs, 3 With 


| Rules adapted to each Excereiſe. 2 | 
ADpiTIONAL OnsxAvarions and M18CELLANIES, 


OrrTrocrarnicar RuLes and PrsquiviTIONSs. | 
AccexT and Euruasis; with Remarks C ritical and Philological, 


| Dinzcrions for an agreeable Behaviour and polite Addreſs ; His- 


' TORY; - Talks; FABLESz and SELECTIONS, or 2 4 EY 
* 3 of Polirxxzss, Ixpbsrar, Courxace, Honous, 

unanitY, GexnterosITY, PATRIOTISM, D1v1nTERESTED- 
uxss, and AFFECTION * and n. 25 


PP A R 1 ui. 
A e e if the Paar or Speech and Granmatical Re- 
ſolution of a Sentence. 3 5 


* 


| | DusgunTATIONS on the warious ee r. Relations 4 the 


Feral Parts of Speech ; with e ee and e 
5 cory Notes. 6th 


SpnTEXCEs 3 Rurxs fr the i Confradion of Ste, Kc. &c. 


it 
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The ForMATION 7 the LeTT8R5. 


— 


4 is formed Pi a mob expiritſi; "with the n 57 the i 
- » + againſt the lower teeth, and a gentle opening of the 
mouth. Thi 7 all the luur, it the JO” and 

natural ſound. 


y preſſing the lips main ns x forcing them open 
. ſtrong expiration. 


| 0K. . the root of the tongue, vrefſed doſe to is root. of 


the palate, and a low. gutteral expreſſion of the breath. 


preſſing the tongue againft the palate, and forcing 
them open with a ſtrong expiration. 


Z. — g.erycal expiration, with the tip of the tongue againſt 
the lower teeth as in a, but the larynx leſs dilated. 


— by x dringin into contact the under by and | uPRer teeth, 
r Span and A uſpering. expiration. 


. ak y the r root of the tongue preſſed A1 0 to the root of 
the eres as in c, and a ſtrong expiration. 5 


gutteral expreſſion of the breath, without the 
ps eee of either lips or tongue this expiration 

is probably rendered more audible by the glottis, or oval 

| . cleft at the top of the trachea: arteria, being a little 
more contracted than ordinary,—h differing litle from a 
common enpiration, might . the Greeks to exclude it 

© Fr _— . 


| ;nft the lower. teeth as in a but the. larynx con- 
| 225 more dilated, and bringing the Gags and 
| teeth nearly into contact as in 6 
auia y bas the fans foimiticn as ©" hd iid th 
n whierng ein of the l. : 


* , 


(BB. 


Fi is formed by the tip of the tongue preſſed againſt the upper gum, 
and bringing the tongue and teeth nearly into contact. 


j is a ſound compounded of d and Bu. : 
L.—————by the tip of the tongue preſſed cloſe to the fore part 


of the palate, and a ſoft emiſſion of the breath. —Thi; 


cot ſonant has a peculiarly clear and harmonious ſound. 


e OE an appulſe of the lips as in 3, and _—_— the 


; breath forcibly through the noſe. 


A eee appar that whoſe whe le taken cold for | 
m ordinarily pronounce b; the noſe in that caſe Iu af | 


ablæd from making the neceſſary motion. 


3 an appulſe of the tongue againſt the palate as in n 4. 
and preſſing the breath through the noſe. 


— a vocal expiration, with a ſmall aperture of the 
_ teeth as in e, but without any movement of the tongue. 


eb an appuliſe of the . = hats e * 


expiration. 


*.. e erte motion of the tip of the tongue, _ 


a ſtrong expiratio 


| — Abe and ſons others in the 


: „ nm pronounce this conſonant by moving the 


root of the tongue in a concuſſiue manner; but this, ab- 


rad cr — Jus or © and 


K. ee bringing the tongue and a neal * contalt 
and a ſoft expiration. 


Wavy ce ago ulſe of the tip of . end 8 


palne as in d, and a whiſpering expiration. 
| IT. a vocal expiration, with the tongue and teeth as in 
e, and a gentle cloſing of the pe —Thi is a a ſound 
_ compounded of e and w. 
P.———by the under lip touching the * teeth, as in 5, 
and a ſtrong expiration. 6 


. y a ſoft whiſpering emiſſion of the . with a 
ſmall aperture of the teeth as in e, and a formation of 
the lips as in — | 


tas 


When w repreſents the ſod of a dphbong, i is formed 


on a vocal expiration. 0 
Xi is formed by an appulſe of the tongue 421 . and bringing 
the tongue and teeth nearly into NR is 8 WE 
3 compounded of K and s. WV 
Z.———by the tip of the tongue — in ola wi the 
teeth as in 5, and a TOO expiration. 
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W. ALPHABET. 


Rein Hil Cann, 
abedefghijklmnopqrſs 


e 


Roman Capitals. | 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
| TUVWXYZ. 


ABEDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
dead Nl ii A 


TUVWXYZ 


tur Q . R 
b d pq ff may rt. 
co EF MN. 


„ n 
ytpqxols 


OW 


C3 > | 
OWEAIUYMYTFBPLENZSD | 
_GCCKQHJX. 


— Lotiers. 2 
abedefgbijhlmnoparſc! 


UV * . 


nalic Capitals. 5 
 ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP2QR 
f ou SFTEMET Poe 


TSAMDORURTM@ una ern fk 
| fe ſtr un. 


hg, U ien 2 
1 N fir un. 


Vowels. 
aeio u y w. 
| Conſonants. 


bedfghjklmnpqrotyss. 
ab be 


{yd 1 go k a 1 4 i les a m ot y 2 


—— nntbhdribay; 
dak fuhvesxig . 


aclophmuzgrivwdabnk 
| ejxguft. 


wavexynpihreozmqeat 
eren 6.d. 
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Conſonants that vary in ſound. 
cgnſtx 2. 
Double Conſonants. 
ch gh ng ph ſh th wh. 
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[1] The young Fr may 1 he ache to diſtinguiſh @ 
vowel from a conſonant, Ke. ws 
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VOWELS. 


HE Alphabet is divided i into Vowels and Con- 
fonants. 


Nook are the repreſentatives of diſtinct, Con- 
ſonants of indiſtinct ſounds. e | 


The Vowels. 


a, e, i, O, wad Ys w. 


| The 8 | 
| b, c, d, f, 85 j. l m, 1 P. Þ r. 5,t, "= * 2. 


A Diphthong 3 is the meeting of two — in 
one ſyllable; when both vowels are ſounded, it 
named proper's : as, ou in loud; ; when N one, 

A Triphthong i is the meeting of three vowels | in | 
one ſyllable ; as, eau in beauty. 


A Syllable is the ſound of one letter, or of 
ſeveral letters, pronounced by one impulſe of the 
Voice; as a, to, ſtrength. 


A Word is an articulate found abet of 
* ACE | - 


811. 


Oo WO —ů—— —ͤ—ę— 


. K 
SYLLABLES. 


There can be no ſyllable without a vowel. 

The ſyllables in a word are known by e 
the vowels contained therein [1]. 

Final e ſeldom makes a ſyllable. : 

The ſyllables in a word are diſtin guiſhed by 


long and ſhort. 


In long „ the vowels retain their proper 


ſound. 


| 5 Cc c E N T. : 
Accent | is 2 particular force of che voice jd 


upon a certain ſyllable of a word. 


The accented ſyllable is marked thus IF] 
All accented Hlables are long. 


| W O R D 1 
Words conſiſting of one ſyllable are called mono- 


ſyllables; of two Wea Ferro 6 and of more than two 
 polyſyllables. 4 


A primitive word comes rok no other word, 
either 1 in the lame, or _ other language; + as church, 
amen. 5 $777 {fs E | 


45 


A . * niade up of two. or — 


Words; ; as notwithſtanding, whatſoever. 11 


A derivative word comes from ſome: other word 


3 in the ſame, or another language; as * inful, Manuel. 


Remarks on the Divi ifio on of Conſenants. 


One conſonant between two vowels is given to. - 
the laſt and firſt vowel occaſionally, as a dy, hab it. 

=. yy Fr with the vowel bene 3 ED _ 

| 5 


TAL 


* #, c & 
* 1 — 


[1] Unleſs two el ds a — or three a 2 


thang, | 


Two conſonants are «generally Aided ; as mem ber, 
bo tom :—they are given to the firſt _ laſt vowel | 
occaſionally ; as harden, ſu preme.' ©: 

When three, two, proper to beak a \ fyllable, are 
given to the later vowel; as at tract. con chaſe [2]- 


o 
£ * 
*** ——Y — 2 th. 4 


Y 

— K & 
_ 7 — n ; „ - 1488 7 N 
. 5 2 ; 


. 3 ” > 


IN order to attain a true len of che En ” tongue, it 
will be neceſlary to diſtinguiſh, as exactly as ET all the dif- 
ferent ſounds employed i in the pronunciation of it. It may ſeem 
a very juſt maxim in theory, that each letter ſhould always preſerve 
an uniformity in ſound ; and that every ſound ſhould have a par- 
ticular character to expreſs it; but, in practice, this has never 
been the caſe in any living langua ge. Natural defects in the 
organs of ſpeech; a miſuſe of them; an affectation of what is 
called a fine, and polite, or rather, as it may more properly be 
termed, a Anilen way of / pealing; a quick or drawling expreſſion; 
a provincial accent; theſe; and many other cuſtoms, contribute 
to a change in the ſounds of the letters. 
| We now proceed to point out by figures the different ſounds 
aſcribed to each character, and then to ſhew 1 in what ny each 
n | 


3 2 Souxps of the. Jags 1 


A his four e has three | j has three 
- ſounds | _ ſounds .| {ſounds 
„ B. 1 2 
a a a „„ E ET 
o has three | u ns Joby, | 1 has two 
ſounds - j ſounds + ſounds 
ED = OC . I 2 


” 
” 
7 


l N Dr $5 ON Be * 2 - 4 8 A) 3 


r .. — EEE 1 _ < — n * . = | af * 


[2] It will, be S to learn the e bell War of bel 
definitions preceding each leſſon, or at leaft once a day, till they 
9 on the memory, and . in 


WY > 


(- 8 


4 founds its firſt ſound 1 in a go, la ay, ſame. 


its ſecond in man. 
its tai in art. 
| 525 its pure ; in 8 80 


— * "_ 2 —__ 


e 8 its firſt found i in e vil, his ro, here. 
its ſecond „et.. 


its third 0M Ar. 


_ 


e its firſt 4 and ! in 1 16 mi fer, bride. | 
Ats tecond © in lid; | 
its third in Hate. 1 oo 


* 8 


o ſounds its firſt ſound in © Ry ho Ir, ds 
its ſecond in got. | 
its FP. in do. 


—_ 4 . ee es 


F 3 1 Wy * - * 


u ſounds its firſt ſound 3 in unit, mu fc, ture. : 
| its ſecond in drum. 8 
its third 0 2 | 


* 


„ 


'y founds its firſt ſound i in ty rant, ore. 
lits ſecond in bymn. 


Spe ies... PRINCIPLES. 


Fach vowel ſounds its firſt ſound, when a Sable 
by itſelf, when laſt in the ſyllable, or when W 
one conſonant between it and finale. : 
Each vowel ound its and und, when not | 
ak i in the ſyllable. % lah 
a — 


(1 N 
. 
b *.\ 


3 PAY Junding 2. 5 
Lad pan hap am gag ſack pant act wax ſnap 
hand bag plan ſtab waft laſs mall trap claſs ſwam 


ſcant lamp drag 1 black man fact ſtand _ 
had ſcalp flag. . 


Mad am C3] can vas gram mar Ad am ſcan dal 
ballaſt at las hag gard ſal lad dam aſk ſcab bard 
land tax ſtagnant clamant vaſ ſal Wfa 40 ; 

ward rag man ar ras ar rant. | 


Ad apt tranf at attack crav at at rat! ag * 
am 1 aſs my alack alas rat an gal lant. FE, 


* 
C 8 
14898 


2 a unde? , when not laſt; in the e ſyllable. 


17 


„ > 


a 2 ſounding thee. 
Babe ſafe gave name ſpake ſcale mats vim: 
ſlate dare W ware: ſave ale 8 eh 
blame caſe. 


Ab ba Ba lak fra . man na Na dab fian za 
ag ate Ha ran gran ate Ta mar man drake man- 
date ſa tan ratſ bane Na bal pal ate land grave 
Ba rak = tal land ſcape We 


Ab ale x Wakes par ade 2 ware ſtag nate par- | 
take am aze tranſ late {cal ade. 


Ad a mant ana gram cat a ract ag gra vate Gar- 
aband faf ws CAFAVAN—Can ta ta—am baſſade. 


* 2 CN __ | 3 


* » 
* > L * 3 4 : * 8 y 
* LS ad a 445, * 8 
g : — 
i j #. . 
1 * "DIY x Ef —_ * 83 FY 8 2 8 
—— — — _ — — „ — _ LA” * 


* 


. [8] The accent 1s l on the ſame She in ; ohh be. 
5 creding word, until a different accent is * 8 


0 


c 187)! 


2 + lake 4 when. a He, bs war, oo oft in 
the ſyllable, or when Wy one ee eb lc it and 
e Un ft a 


* , q # S* * . 4 ** * 
- 


7 * £ 6 


BET me [ifs 68 hg et Lab 
1 a ſounding a. 
| Arm >. card grant raft barn mar art a $ 
claſp ſnarl aſk ſtar dark braſs ſtaff part a'nt ſcarf 
maf I ſtart gralp ier ue. our Ny cark 
can't 18. 


— 
. 


Gi land. car man car nal crafiſ man, car caſe 
daf tard land mark tar tar dram a om ta Nag | 
man—af ir plac art aſlant al arm dos ou 
abaft: "op art rand plant—mbr ma ma zlade—ar ma ada. 


0 55 2 erh bejre r, "uy u. b. ch, er 
fie nt b. ent iti 50 Al 


| g A. ebe 3 ; 
An {wan warp. hall 1 wan Kalle War n 


was ben ward farm was dwarf calk bead tall 


4.5 E ' + $ , 3 3-5 + £33 4 Wo. - . 
i * % N — | $4 . $i 4 " 
« 8 — — 4 4 2 N 2 n 1 1 3 FI 14 OY 4 4 ky » . * 8 * 
r — — * ——— — — nn — — — 
9 * , - o 


4] All Tali Ab are Ga ; 
[5] Eaſe in pronunciation will naturally jag * child to an 
e IN open ſound of a. —— — 


N 4 denotes s founds ; 2. 


f 


— r SO | 
a Hlt-wa/k» en nn nb warn a. 


_ talk. | . > 3 $351 + (2 FI 
Bil n ate hal bard boch eraſe war rant 
4 4 2 4 e 
war fare—ap >. cat cal a ward. Rs . 


A ſounds 0 before W or 1 and another conſinant — 
after w, wh, or ** in many words. ” 


/ — 
Ca x 4 EY - - 9 
1 os Re | * s gm 3 ox At 
Y 3 Is * : 4 : . Tx ; & 


* 
7 


e e aeg 0 ende 
Bed os; ebb preſs beſt egg men wet ſect help 
dreſt ſmell na blend felt? left ſtem ſtep text 
z bleſs tret went bred deſk twept. | 


Eil der hel met reb el fer vent em blem bleſſed 
tem peſt ſenſe leſs mem ber preb end \ 


Ten der neſs ten em ent bleſſ ed . rev er od. 
flen der neſs el em ent per fe. neſs def er ent 


Neg ect ber eft per plex rep el een expres 
* end rey erſe Per vert. | 


Dep e En dent neg leter per ; wth Rs rem em- 


ber prefer ment elev.en relentleſs repellent 
er ect neſs ex tend er. . 


8 : 2 | di. av . . N AS ERS * 
e ſounds è when not laſt in the ſyllable. 
EC SIEDE SS OLE DFIEDE DOE CITED? - $31 2 


* T * = = TI" en 12 — . 1 
3 . = % * . 
5 x . 4 & * R 2 = 
* I Sa * 4 %a” — „ OE. W 
bY . 1 q 


Tg A Ln | ES 
Be eve we here Aer e me de mere be mete 
E. ber E den te net t pre fe even — dec: re ment. 

N 8 Dy Replite 


1 
** 


„0 14 ) 


Rep lete rev ere Tov ene ex treme ſec rete ame 
* rep ore neſs rep re hend. 


bund. 6 when a ſyllable by wel, 1 . laft i in 
| Frag ſyllable, or when only o one cages he beſzueen it and 
final e. 


e founding "bg 
Ere ne we were ben't e we” dc. 


e © funds 8 when followed & rina nin words. 


* Ow * 


. ; i ſounding i n eee 
Bid hill rib grin hit dirt twiſt milk briſk firm 
fix hint mils ſmit ſwig will inn fick him. 


Lim! it min im ſir kin tim id mimic ſpir i it 
critic fil lip mid riff vic tim im print in fiſt in- 
ſtill infia. in fix viv if ic diſ pir ĩt in ſip id. 


1 ſounds | ; when not 1 in wr Ss 


15 


i ſounding i i ob 


Mile 45 ſmite times ſcribe les 2 * Rides 
ſtrife hire drive pipe prize kine. 


Bird __ cri ſis pit mire—dif fide in dine 


4 EY 1 when a | ſrllable by ſelf, when laſt i in * 


 Jyllable, or when N one er moons ee it and 
nal e. \ 


1 Tags: 


( 15 4 | 
1 i ſounding £ 


| Pique—in trigue mar ine fat igue an tique um- 


pire ob * fal! ique— man dar in, &c. 


1 Funds e in ſeveral words from the French. 


| 2 
n 
God for coſt hop oft bog front fox mop droll 
ſcoff bond pomp ſtopt cork lord horn ſort . 


| pot rock ox fond. 


C6m mon Ad tor bloſ n com fort hor ror 
con cord clock- work god ſon toſs- pot horſe pond 
mo hock con ſort com plot for lorn con coct 


con cord Ferns form con volve. 5 | 


0 o ſounds 0 when not 1. in the þ fable. 


2 1 


o "Genin o. 


"Taka mode hole Boe more go als grove 


ſmoke fave: wore notes wo zone robe ſcope. 


| Gr6t to ſolo co olon pope dom mot to fore lock 


clod pole cole wort proto col com mo dore. 
2 


So h6 1 pro voke com mode com poſe 
fore go on ole glo boſe fore bode mo roſe. 


d ſounds 0 when a ſyllable by itelf when laſt in 


the Syllable, or 7, ww. 1 one conſonant between it 


and Final e. 


0 . 


. 
. founding W. 
Do to loſe who move tomb prove whom wile 


ap prove pol n wo pole Pem broke A. 3 | 
o bas the open ſound of w before v in many words. 


———Y 


2 
ſounding u. 
Hut bids gun ain mr j Seo nuff pam; burn 
ſup ſculk truſs burſt grub curl T POP beg po Sith 


Pu'P turf. 


Hb bub ck thu ſun burnt hum - drum mur- 
mur ſur plus - un hũrt un juſt undiryck va Abba 
un cut un curb: un furl un Bulk. 


u funds u when 1 not loft" in the be pal. 


LETS a 


— _ I I CO” "oy % +14 WE 


42 n! 


1 m u TOE: 


2 
Cube muſe — pies: fume duke mule uſe 
cure dupe Inns: flute. +2 - lof- om oT 


u — < when 4 Habe by afar, ben lat in 
be ſyllable, or when Ph one E amend 4 it La 
Anal e 2 


1 F "BS ts N 
F . 7 5? ) 3 


5 3 Wb 
1 > hx 2 2 8 a 1 — 


. 


u funding v W. ö % oo 
ral put rle prude puſs june—hdit ful 185 ful 
bullet. truſtful cruel frugal bul wark. tune ful. 


mn trüde peel ume ob trude bus 2a al ume. 
u 'has 


. 


— 


bl. 


(ny 


u ſounds w aur. r or q. and. in ; the termination | 


| Tnitial y 71. 
Yarn yoke yard yon yes yare yelp 724d yell 
eee wand 27 ty yon der 20M mate, . | 


oe HD | 

1 | ſounding as initia} y or e. 

Fif ty diz zy idly prime ly flimy lil y firm ly 
tive ly ſwift ly privy wi ly briſkly tritely ſim- 
ply mi ry I Tr live lily priv il y n 
wit til y min if try div ine ly tim id it 7 vir i 
it 1 a fp id i it y. 


y ſounds as initial y or 8 1 the ad Y words f N 


more tan one fff.” 


F ſounding i. i 2 


| phys fo thyme ry fy my or Fe by - by 
fl 8 ye ry OL rhyme ſtyle. 


7 ſounds 


7 11 Dr Lowes; in his Treatiſe on 1 obſerves that 7 


* 


has every property of a vowel, and not one of a conſonant; but 


we cannot agree with that i ingenious author in making w either 
a vowel or a diphthong ; i and u indeed are ſo, as there is, in 


each of them, a tranſition from one vocal ſound to another during | 


one e of the breath; but in w there is none. | 
No two vowels can coaleſce, and form a proper diphthong, | 

except one of them has the initial ſound of y or v. 
A certain Author obſerves, that y and w are of more utility in 

ſpeech than all the other vowels taken together, 1 


5 6 
| 57 * 1 at the end of — or when oh 
one conſonant between it and final e. 


— 


| 5 N \ ; * . 
A PROMISCUOUS EXERCISE. 


Bleſs truſt fall glebe daſ crime ſport ſtill plant 
midſt pyx furl corpſe prune delve brave fume 
dwell ſtrike graft burnt ſtroke trade ſenſe ere vaſt 
loſe. ſtyle warn lure pry wide full hole aſk ſmall 
wp caſe he clock mint were crept its rude haſt. : 


Ab ſent rud dy in ſect fab ric com pact har veſt 
pa tron ſec ond pat ent claſ ſic frag ment ty rant 
bank e na vy ſcaf fold di verſe glim mer preg- 
nant ſig net forecaſt an tic proſtrate dole ful 

ſwift Aa dog ma prov erb top ic nig gard ſafe ty 
ef fort trib une im pulſe pri vate fe male ſtat ute 
non ſenſe front let ſtately tri dent rec ord. 


Com pel ad here def ame diſturb ſub Gt 
reb uke min ute or mi nute at one | mif truſt. 
ad orn tranſ greſs in graft amidſt falute af firm 
ob ſcure im menſe ap prize con vulſe man ure 
piſ tole in dorſe af flict ſuperb exclude eclipſe 

dep art un leſs him ſelf lam ent col leck im Ude. 


Ab dic ate bane ful neſs al der man tyr an ny 

ob el iſk grav it y in no vate joc u lar fac ul ty 
_ difficult big ot ry ar gu ment cal cu late reg u- 
e 1 microſcope em u late typical 
ar bit er har mon ize care leis ly feſtival paſs o ver 
den mar in er n REY, een 


Ab ak 
_ -- 


X * 8 

Ab in don dic ta tor her o ic il lu trate tri bu- 
nal or tribunal horizon dil em ma in habit 
maj eſ tic mis for tune ſpec ta tor mal ig nant 
ban dit ti rep rov er aſy lum ex tort ed do meſ tic 


ab ate ment fore run ner im Port tant 1 hib it 


rel uc tant con clu ded. 
2 


Al am ode com pre hend in n ter poſe vi o Un | 
cav al cade in ter fere un der mine fu per ſcribe 


con tra dict gaſ con ade con tro vert rec ol lect 


ſu per ſede mis in form. 


Ar bit ra ry mal e fac tor ue Sk 17 ded i ic a- 
to ry com plic a ted ſpir i it u al ly trib u ta ry 
het er o dox ad mir al ty ju dic a tor y ſec u lar ize 
ſal u ta ry difficulty el ev a ted intimately mod- 

er a ted BS ſolutely ex trie ated or din ne 


| ' Can 6n ical den om in ate ef fec tua fd eli ty 

or fidelity in grat it ude ty ran nic al ſo bri et y 
pred om in ate com pet it or po lem ic al ex trav- 
ag ant ob ſcu rit y in vi o late ſtab il it ty Pro tu- 
ber ant im per tin ent ar tic u late ar til ler y in- 
dif fer ent in dig nit . an tag 0 ain mo nop al ie 
om nip o tent. | £ 


Be a tif ic who ſo ever com men ta tor -hor iz- 
on tal in ter lo per vir tu o ſo ben ef ac tor ſac- 
ra men tal reg u la tor ac a dem ic in ter rupt ed 
un der ta ken un cor rect ed. 


Mit un der ſind ſu per in tend el e cam pan 
an 1m ad vert ul tram ar ine miſ ap pre hend. 


Ex trãva gant ly con atribu tary ac com modated 
con tin u al ly ex tem po rar y ped an tic al iy con- 
gratulated ir rev o cab ly. | 

| 1 55 


62 


d dic u lar hy per bol ic # prod att it 7 
fu Hr) an nu ate con tra dic tor y im pro pri et y 


nific ant hoſpitality dem o crat ic al cat- 


egoric al i e u na nim- 
it y di a met ric al. 


Den om in ã tor ex per im en tal ſu per i in ten · 
dent 1 aner ar iſ to crat ic al. 


1 


or ſmall—4l ter grate fol—et & nit y would 
tale ap prove n6v el ty com mii nic ate for mer 
BY next dif fer ent rec om mend. ſub jẽct— di tif ul 


ite mil it ant maſter y—in ter mix ſcur 


Ja bel—dwelt from un bid den. us a& wilder neſs 
dif prove flute con'tradi&—qir gon man ful ly— 
= ma ture—mon af tic al dif crim in ate—mem- 
brane u niv er fit y type fa tax broke cry ob- 
je&—ſlim ber art ful o men ug ly fu ner A 


in ter vene , malt—deplbre un com mon — mere ly 


wall wag gon were tomb brü tal im mũ nit y 
ſly—li on cuſ tard—um brel lo con ſiſ tent con- 


tro vert sit u ate by con tract par tic u lar. 


* 
W 
— 


CHAP. 
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DIPHTHONGS. and TRIPHTHONGS. | 


HEN there is a tranſition. from one vocal ſound to ano- 

Y ther, during one impulſe of the breath, this is called a 
Diphthong; and this kind of articulation may be produced by r, 
two, or more vowels; as in pine, fury, feud, lieu. 

In the Engliſh language there is a frequent meeting of two 
vowels in one ſyllable, one only of which is ſounded; hence the 
diſtinction of Diphthongs into proper and i improper 18 in croud, 
four, crown, throw, .&c. | 

When three vowels meet in one ſyllable it has been called a 
Triphthong, which term is retained, as there art of theſe com- 
binations both native and foreign. 

It being found inconſiſtent <vith our adopted plan to lay before a 
larner, at this early period, a complete treatiſe on Diphthongs ; 
have, therefore, in this Chapter, only given the principul Diphthongs 
with their common ſounds, and made the further remarks in Apt. 
' TIONAL Osskavarioxs. 8 


* 


3 5 
Al | funding a [1]. | 
Fair aid waif frail claim hair Swain plaint. 


Rai ment wain ſcot bai liff hail ſtone gain ful 
fair eſt yeſ ter day af raid ſuſ tain af fail rep air 
con ſtraint com ne ſant. + 


2 2 
al n ſounding e or i. 


Said ſaint or e tain trav al Cala als 
bar gan—ag ain "8 ainſt. 


e. 


2 a. 


T1] 10 the variable Diphthongs, the moſt common 9 go | 
firſt, and the other ſounds in a _ 2 | 


( 2 1) 


1 
au ; funding a. 


Laud dauſe fault caul taunt daub vault pauſe 


| uſt cauſtic gau dy laurel pau per au dit— 
au elt def ault aug ment au ſtere au tum nal. 


"OI 


| ay pe bp 4 6 


"ine: prays tray play fways ag ak, er 
el . oy ay af wy dec ay al ng dif T7 


— 


4 
aw ; funding a 10 5 


Dawn 1 brawls lawn flaws—dw ful taw ny 
3 er taw 8 


j 


_ Jun 45 | 


Plead lean leaks clear feaſt rea * leaf creaſe 

weal flea ſteam weak leave. Ea ter pea cock 
year ly feal ty wea rin eſs—miſlead * * ret- 
reat ber er eave rev cal dec venta. 


ea ſounding 5 


Bread meant breaſt deaf realm ſweat deanſe. | 
heav y Fear ne clean ly ſtead tall. 


ea ſounding . 
Tear great ſteak {wear yea break—weir er. 


1 ea ſound: 


e. 


ſe | 


t- | 


e. 


par r lam prey hack 2 tor ney. 


Cop: 


ea ſounding ds 
Lin 6 ca veat—by? me Heat fub ter ra nean. 


: | 15 1 1 
| nn e. 


Steel how bleed green meek ſneeze teem weep 
ſneer beef heel ſtreet—free dom ſweet neſs need- 
ful greed y ſpon dee—deg ree fore ſeen dif creet 
el teem car cer in Ahn ER en tee. 1 


8 
ei ſounding a. 


'Feint veil rei en 77 vein heir keien wah. 


- . 


* — — 


7 
eo ſounding e. 
| Feok—l6op ard yore an Leonard Jeop: ar dy. 


* 


t 
\ 


= 5 
| Feud—ned ter 2 Gal Eu any ny it Ye 


e ey and uy 
Hey grey ey ry—6 hey. fur vey or pur 1 con- 
vey er. 

' * 
ſounding as 1 y or e. 


» ey | 7 
Ab bey gal ley pal frey vol ley mon ey _— 


3 OS) 


ew the or w. 
Dew lewd grew newt flew mewl ſcrew blew 
pew ter ſin ew ſtew : ard ew er An drew [2]. 


n 


9 
— 


Fi 


- : ; I 


eau funding o or . 


Beau beãu ty bu reãu beau tit ul port män rteau, 


$6.19 2 ; 4 


eou ea yu. t. 5 
n teous hid eous plen teouſ ly "HE teous—er- 
rõ neouſ ly ſub ter ra neous. 


— 


— 


EW 
eye founding | . 


. Eye. eye ball * 8 * lid 955 let e eye leſs. | 


| 3 x, | 
1 is funding ya or y 
Fl ial maniac alias ob uo me nial ex piate— 
pecu 1 ret al iate con viv ial mar i viate. 


by 
Fs 1 ie ſounding . 

Field grieve brief tier fiend mien wield . 
bier rel iẽve bel ae ret rieve. 


ie bun . or as initial 7. 
Lidies * ar mies fam lies ll les—in fir- 


mi tles ob ſeu rit is o lem nit ies. 3506 FE 
| de had. 


a 


[2] ew ſounds w when preceded by r. 


U. 


r- 


- 


2 


TY "ky inthe 5 


\F WY 
ie Junding'i 0 


Fg 


5 / 


Hie ue ſpies, fe. cries 


33 \ ſfriending 
A lien ſpaniel © len ient . Haag pe dient 
- ve nient ly in gre. dient o bedient ae 1 4.2 


ages 5 Ann 4 bene rs ee 
I 


: 83 
5 io ſounding yo or 
Bi non Jun nior ſtallion—do min jon ros, te dor. 


iu fannie yu. 
o Gum rag ren e Sen 


” 4 * * * » 4 * £4 — > CY * - - 
5 E nn C* & # 8 f * 1 y ba 4 5 i 4 M7 & } N 1 5 oy * 
LEL ; 1 4 : * , - * ; > 
„* 2 
q g - „ 
* e : z 1 . 
£ - 1 5 J 
* £ * 
. 3 «2% „ 
: 1 | 


ieu and iew v ſounding u. 
Lieu view ad ieũ rn. lieu view 16 


rev iew er. 


84 viour im pious pre vious en pe Hts ins 


fe riour har mo nious. 


\ 
— 


* — — * % 
1 ww * 3 * % — / | Sw 1 ** — „ + * , #.*% 
— 15 ; : B FTY IX £56 BS 4. 6.23 3 £464. & 446 4.68 260 ; 
OE: ws +4. 4 % 4# 5 & & & of L A £4 2 uy N > « a 
— * % 5 * 
* * , 4 the 8 * mY mY as 
® jk Lok of 111 9 * 73 2 2 «WP. MES 


0 founding 8. | - 
| Road coal oak coax great foam loaves coarſe 
roar hoard coaſt end Sip roar hoar e load 
bent dan ab Toad, 


n 2 1 

hope a 3 ex th ** * 1 2 5 
Nane 1 oe ſeund- 
2 org he Sas a . 

FRY a, Ga 4 7 
Ane $a i} 4 
* / 
i 
— 


1 26) 
| oe ſounding 0 8 
Foe Tr woe floes hoe toes doe 0 er r66. 
c ſeundin 


Ecbn om y & con om con 6m ie d di- 
ar rbœ a o cu men ic al. 


5 


5 
oi founding oy. 

| Broil join void moiſt poĩnt oil ter toi- 

Tet tur moil—dey oĩd 25 PR, * loin ex . 


— — — 


„„.. FIPS 5 2 


— 


: 2 
od ſinking of U. . 

Hoof book cool hoop boot moon gooſe blood. 
poor ſoon ſoot brood too bloom—coop er man- 


hood boo by foot ball ſpoon ful foot y-—but- 
foon for ſook—af ter noon. . 


; - * . 
* 1 * 4 ” 
* * - * . - 4 „ - 


» 
8 
1 


2 ** — 


5 1 * 1 


2 . 
e na ow: 

| Noun cloud foul four mouſe. e ſtout 

count—coiin ſel boun ty ſcoun drel grey _ 
dif count pro found dev out al ud. | 
1 653,264 40050 + 5 

"al | funding . 

Soul four mourn courſe court mould troul— 
courſer pou try court lin eſs. 


* 


1 
ml 
©. . s Y * 

. . : 
eco pay ou funde . 8 Tron 0 
"_— . 2 = n 4 * > 7 

— J RF & 8 4 3 e Lo 


1: ur ſoup bourn pour or pour four go our 
1 wound dam our 15 tout cou 1 85 yo 


o * 


1 


. 


F 


= 
Bom 


( 7). 
3 
0¹ V fnivdind u.. 
| „een fa mous coup let jour nal Kbellous 
cour tel y—cour : ant adj Journ. 


8 


hs x7 © TT 


| oy 2 oy. 
Cloy boys—o6n v voy joy fyl—al loy! an noy al 


„ * 1 r "— — m 


. - 


£% 


3 4 Randi by x 
Bow grown flow. bowl known en ly | 


fal low toward wid ow mower ſor ro. own er 
ſow er W neſs - diſ own - bel Wo. 


3 wo 
A. ow ſounding ow. © 
Now bowl frown bow: dowſe crowd—pow der 
coward dow ry, towel cow 1 low ren OWN. 


- 881 EI * r 


— 


u . by . . roads 23/6 
4 ſquat— quad rant quar rel quar to 
guard quake guar dian ang ers quer que ry 


piq at queſt im brüe pur ſue fruit quire bald 


quite guld quit guin ea ſuit quiv er pur ſũit 
qüin tal ſquall con duit gut ar mãr quis qui et 
Guy l o quent eqꝗ uit y paſ quin ade harlequin 
quote liq uor buy quõ rum quo ta quon dam 
quo tid ian mar 3 lib et quirk dif . | 


Wieſt ly; mar quis----quan da ry. 


u after q q, 9 or 8, has the initial ſud wi, 


| otherwiſe filent. © 


u after g ir generally fin. e 
n 7 u. ound. 


628) 

A 7 -" | 

ue ſouhding u. „ 

Sue argue W cue eee Vr tue. 


vo founding . | | 
Two womb—wG6m a an _ wom# y wom an hood. 


1. 5 


1 1 1 
vag ue ap ologue rogue--—0 pique col hens 
Eclo <cloge colleague prol ogue gro tẽſque har angue--- 
ue barque—dial ogue ſyn ag Ol 
3 65 il ogue Gew ag ogue, &c. &. 


ue is filent ae it ends a word ar. 8 or 4. 


> 7 PromrScvous EX IAIS 2. 


„Heart moin tain bread ſield— pow er bare foot 
bon ty hack ney—beg ile ſpo6n ful point—lam- 
po6n en dear—friend foun tain in quiry qu et- 
neſs broad leave — Ex piate fruit ful ly—out wear | 
iEV —_—_— quail do min ion un clean maſ quer- 

e et y=—drown' ſwear—ſerũ pu ſous 
treat pe ous rep ar tee tran quiblit x 
aũ tumn main Fox $5 pient hei nous ly ſtream 
en co inium—meadow zeal ous val iant fear ful 
o rien tal vip roar dead diſ al low | over grown 
hear—jew el ler gout 5 mourn rig ad 06n joc- 
key un bel iev er zeũg ma ab ſtE mious & cu- 
men ic al blown ex ploit fru du lent e quin Ox 
reſt] ient col lo quy for beir im mat e rial ĩt E 
pr6 noun lan gour pur ſuiv ant ſcrawl 
ier ſua vit y gran deur lau reate —feign— pan 2 
loon fa mous-—bo hea ciuſe 8 
35 ; CHAP. 


* 


| Cmfenants phat wary. in Sund. 


.N = HE variable Confonants are 1 g. n, 3, t. 


Ky 2. 't & Tl Aittt n Ja 
4 155 threes bands, c 3 m? 
= 5 bas two ſounds, g 3 | , 5 
In has two ſounds, n ngf 3 
s has four e 2 2 n OY 
t has two ſounds, t 21 ws ; 
X has four ſounds,” x - kh 7. 
2 has two ſounds, 2 EY 0 ab 


* — 


ee dee EY 185 
Cite face mince cyſt cent twice cere peace 
ſconce ſauee . ciſ tern eyn ic cyg net cen trie 
ſci ence cit y pen cil----cem ent con ceal grim ace 
ex pence. pro duce po lice . cel eb rate cen tral ly 
yl in der cit iz en pen den cy cyn ic al---civ il- 


it y cen ſo rious pacif i ic. —cir cum rte Ber- 
do tal co al eſce. | 


.C LM a 8 wohea Ee by e, i, or v. 


E >, av 45 


— a. "We ah 43 3 4 * 


— — 9 "> * 2 —_— 
# 


E 2 is a a . of 8 and ds 

+ ng is a found compounded of n and g. fy 

1 Zh is a ſound compounded. of 2 and h. 

Fx} The firſt, or moſt common ſounds of the kblos eon 


ſonants, have been ſufficiently exerciſed in the preceding . 


8 
i» founding ſha 
Gre cian gracious Ocean con 8 gra ciate 
precious halcyon con, ſcionſ nefs-—-co er cion ſuf. 
fic tent com mer cial cruſ ta ceous af ſo ciate om- 
niſ cient ju dicial op tic ian teſ ta ceous 8 
fic ient con tu mã cious ſac rif ic al. 


c ſounds ſh before i i and another vowel when they 
form” a diphthong ; or when fillowed * a vowel "me 


ing as initial y. 


8 ſounding } j. 

Gem age bridge gibe N 6414 id gen * 
hugely ge nus clergy le gion gin ger genial---- 
con geal ſug geſt [2] en gage religious” $i gan tic 
con ta Sun en er ate edge furge. gem 


1 ſounds j before e, i, or y. 
n other ituations. 8 retains its projer ſand. | 


0 


3 ng. : 

Bank . monk cinque —-han ker tan kard 
ran cour conqueſt in ſtinct lin go pre cinct lan- 
| guid concourſe ad jun& fanctit ude ſin gu lar— 5 
ol tint. anx 1 et y con june. 


| n ſeundi n ng, in monoſyllables, whe followed by any 
| of t ofe conſonants which are formed by the root of the. 
tongue and palate ; in 'Potyſylables ONE: ag accent . 
on 3 ſyllable. - F 1293 
In other ft tuations n \ retains its proper ſued. 


s found. 


pres When g is followed by 85 and the accent upon the ad 
ſyllable, they retain its ſecond ſound, 


When the accent is _ the firſt blade they retain ts fiſt 
ſound. 


Too letters of the ſame ee ſrequenth falls each bie, C 
| ar never but funded in proper hlt. 2 


FA 
id 
ſt 
Jt 


5 it i ious obj jec tion L ciu tious vit iate ter tian 


4 
8 ſounding z. 

OY riſe fools ribs his Ar uſe has mũ fic 
doſ et diſ mal reſ ült ab ſolve . hũſ band viſ age 
bap tiſm birds roſe is ad viſe diſ may diſcern 
ref olve---ciſ ual miſery patriot iſm palſy dam- 


ſel crit iciſe caſe ment priſ moid---incloſe per uſe 
diſarm dif ſolve abuſed rel ies. 


80 s ſounds 2 when it ends a word after b d, g. L, m, 


n, r, v, or th; when it ends a word after ce, ge, 
ſe, xe, ze, che, ſhe, or a diphthong; in 2 ter- 


minations es, iſe, oſe, uſe, and ſm. 


1 ſounding ſh. £ wy 
Min hon ſurely paſſion nau ſeous cen fore 
ceſ ſion ex pul ſion dig reſ ſion A ſia preſſure. 


til ſue ſeſſions ſu gar nau ſea Per fian-—ex pin- 


fion ſuc ceſ ſion af ſure dim en ſion am n bro 1 
' poſſeſſion inſurance. _ 


s ſounds 1h when preceded by a conſonant, and fol- 
lowed by i and another vowel; or before the — 


EY 


— ; 


» 


bs « haiti . 
10 fier meaſ ure con fũ ſion col liſ ion li- 
ſure al 16 ſion er6 ſier oc ci ſion treaſure----prec- 
iſion in va fton----trin ſient apy ure in ciſ ion 


ob tru ſion per ſua ſion ad he fi 


Es unds zh when one vowel ae and two fu ; 
3 ä words when two W and one — 


n 


{| . ih. | 
Pa tient fa tiate inc 3 mar tial—ex ps tiate 


_ 


= rer 1 — — — = m oath. Sa 4 
— — 8 al — +. 
— ——⏑1——̃ EE — + — 
— — —— = — * 33 * 
— —n — 8 — _ CET IT PAEIL 
N 
_ > 


— = 


6 — — „ 
— 5 27 2 


* — r - 
— — — — 1 
s — IS 
. . — : 
— äV—PPP— — —— —ã ꝓũʃũuk — — D , , 
OREN WOOL — 1 — — — —— — 1 
, * 


L 
ſub ſtan tial fru it ion in it ate rev o 10 tion ed- | 


u ca tion----li-cen tiate in ten tion pro pit ious Pru- 
* tiaE---tran ſub ſtan tiate con cil ia tion. 


5 founds 1 before 1 and another vorvel, or the initial 
rid 1 
In other 2 tations" t retains its proper bu. 


** 


2 EET 8 g 2 A 
Th 


F- : 2 e . 
Ex act. ex of ic ex ec u tor ex or bit ant ex ert 
ex ult ex em plar ex iſt ence ex on er ate ex or- 

dium ex ag ger ate ex or Pit eee 


x ſounds gz _ the 9 8 innediateh Fallin 8 
it i accented. | 


＋ 1 1 ” 7 * » : * 2 f 7 
* 4 us $ | 7 E #3 3 311 1 1 . . 46 8 
* . 
N - , 
* 4 8 % * « 8 . 52 din - ] "; 


Nox jous Fox ion ob n6x ious con nex ion 
def lux ion----flex ion anx 1 5-5 


* e * r 1 and another vowel. 


2 VE "0 Lab kx 


— 4 * 5 g \ 
L > uf % 4 *4 * > 5 by i 5 * . $54 +3 
\ 


_ ſounding a Zz. 
Beaux Xerx-es Xa „ * tip pe 
Ximena Xen oc rat es. 

x ſounds 2 at the beginning of ber names. 


*- This letter, though found i in i Saxon workles begins 5 word 
in the "Exngitir n $23 


. &S 


oats tt 1 1 Vn. ES I HE POW: 2 2 Ws * 1 + # o 4 


WIPE a zure — 1 55 

z ſounds zh when one vowel precedes and two fl 
tow ; or before the init initial. ſound of y. | 
In other: ſituations: E retaint its proper found. 


$a op rd. ets S 2 BE! | 
Tat” proof " + my 


„ > 


A PROMISCUOUS. ExERCIS E. 


Ace gem drink. ac cent a gent luſcious fu ſion 

| voice "FRE ous. ef face ex alt ãd juntt ax iom 

riſeaſ ſer tion dep re ciate---ſta tion er preſ cience 

frank in cenſe----co er cion farc ic al pheidnefs 

| trunk ſconce Ex cel lence--del ic ious ex cept ed 

+ pi tience poſ ſeſs fierce neſs — el iſ ion no vit iate 

. e gre gious ob lige —ſcourge fl lo giſm ex tint 

; tion largely loſe clauſe bracelet dif o bẽ dience 
| ſuc cinct Kerxes grace---ſinc tu ar y in no cence--- 

8 geſ tic u li tion pre con cẽive ef fic a cious eir- 

cum ciſe---fure ly ſfwinge---pla giar iſm ra tio---preſ- 

ime rel ig ion ef pec ial ly. age ly fan at ic iſm 

6b ſtin ac y un cir cum eiſ ion grudge in te lig- 

N ence ſcẽn ic al trap & zium mil it ia legitimacy 

| marque----in ſire mag ne ſia ob ſcen it y--pen ſion 

qual if ic à tion ſõ ciab ly non age---noole trace 

ink herbaceous. lei ſurely pet it ion bank rupt. 

6 ſu prem ac y. em braſ tire heſ it a tion div ulge 

3 an gel ical ir reſ o lute juſ tic iar y liege juice 

de non ex iſt ence. rational it y ir rel ig jous----tran« 

_ lub ſtan tia tion cruiſe el eg i ac. 


* 
— 3 5 8 1 8 ; 
0 * * 7 * n 
* ; 1. 
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U 
12 6 6 
ol. 
06- . 
. 
* 
A 7, 
Ds L 
i 
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5 


i. 

; 
iF 
14 
vg 
15 
ws 


il 
| 
| 
1 
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*. wh, 


attach enrich OR Or _— cham- 


Ty: 


c H A 3 


'DOVBLE CONSONANTS. 


1 Ouble ab are the ede of 
indiſtinct ſounds, either ſimple or com- 


Eo fY and have the like analogy 1 to conſonants 


| that diphthongs have to vowels. | 


The Double Conſonants are ch, . vs; . 0. 


1 His 50 5 th: K 
h. has two ſounds, k 
ng ſounds, 454 
| _ ph has two founds, EW... 
. enn, 


ch has ties ſounds, th* tht t 
wh ** e ee e 2. 


ch FREIE th. 
Rich chant fach ſcorch ſpeech chine church 
chouſe—-parch ment cham ber chaplet char ger ur- 


chin china-—chaſtiſe approach ac obeys! chat 


chilblain chimney choc ol ate charity chancellor 
ſtom ach er charnelhouſe—-foraſmiich over reach 


* 


ad. It — - 2 mY _ 


+ th is formed by laying the tp of the tongu ks ar 


ondconts 2 probes 


AE. og alas 


. 


pion church yard 1 er ous 3 ü- 
bie diſ charg er en croach ment cheſ wad . 
tain challenge charge ab ly. 5 


ch ſounds tſh in words Purely Engl ih, abit in many 


others. 
ch ſounding k. 1 
of i Chord chart chyle ache chriſm choir 8 
821 chõ ral paſ chal chronic an chor ſom ach an ar chy 
nts echo character chron ical bac chan als chymical 
„ chryſolite al chym y chriſt en dom chorus diſtich 
ſh, cha os chol er. chi rür geon chro matic parochial | 


mech an ic chi me ra mo narch al Bac chus Plu- 
tarch ſcholar ar chit ect pen tat euch eu char ĩſt— 
chro nõl og er chi rur ger Yat ech ũ men. | 


| ch ſounds k when before or after r in the ſame 
| ſyllable ; in derivatives principally Jen the Greek. xt 


"> ſounding th. - 
ER (niche hanch filch * chaiſe aretch ah 
bunch=trinch eon _— ly char lat an chivalry-- 


| 3: 3 
chag rin chi cane e ine chev al ier capuchin 


deb au chee chan delier—en trench cham ade dif- 


patch cham pag. 

* PA ee 3 
ch Jas words adopted from the French. 
= ch ſilent, 
lor | Schiſim drachm 29 hl ſhiſmmdt] ic, ke. 
1 5 — 
4 5 3 ber” ſanding g. 
oe Ghoſ—gherkin ghoſtly ne ban, Ke. 
__— gh * hen it begins a word. 

8 1 8 1 egins a 

E 2 gh fee. 


(35) „ 
8 . Has fiter- cough dcn flugh 
chin e e chough ee me 


/ 


gh filent.” : K 


Sigh ſought flo ch weigh frau ht right oh 

: 3 ries daughter « right pig 
plongh neigh bour--- n veigh bough tight Hugh 
drought ftraight---dodghty bor ough fur lough 
eight--ploighs man Albor ough Scarborough, &c. 


gene enerally ſounds f when it ends Eb ado 1 
A — bs ee Hf . 


ni 2 ng —_ ng 15 5 | 
ng _ lungs flang----king dom ſing in 
ſtrong Iy—bung (gang lag am on dog ing 
feeling ſpring tide helong—-winging king ly. 
2 re A when gt thu: end 4 ere and 
1 mg au. 1 
Hun gr. 1 firongeſt ty Laps longer 
an fungous POE aria nee 


a 2 3 £5 
> — — 


„K ( Me 


#7 « 
by F 


| bebe . * 
mene phraſe phaſm. - pha ros 3 ant prank et 
ſulphur zeph yr ipher oid phyſic--blaipheme dec- 
i pher tri um phant----aphoriſm atmoſphere met- 
aph or ſyc o phant phar mac y em phaſ is por phyr y 
par aph raſe phil o mel phi lan 1520 piſt----ſten ög 
Y. Phil 99 85 er 1 phat ic al phyl ac ter 7 

fe. 4 phicht ful phu reous----met am or phoſe phra- 
7c ol 1987 pA lolog ic al os — —. 


* on 55 


o 


1 


. . 


hy oh en phantaſm phoſphor us-—-am phibic jous 


phyſician” phlebotomy. phen om en on. 5 
5 es v in eren Phi al nephew.” : DONE 

. pb divided. e 10-2 
der bed Cup kam-—vp! hold up hol dere rer, be. 


FIR ** a + 


9 


* 
+, 9 


"i ſanding | 
4935 with i FP mall Hina WS 
ſhower ſheepiſh | Baz! 7 90 ſhag reen barg 1 
reſh hd we ſhapely hardſhip Brit ih ſhrove- 


tide n mud der! ing ſhower Dann 


ſh divided. 1 
ug. head hartſ horn Leuſ hin Gref ham Chet. 


hunt Everſham-—miſhap diſ hon our diſ bon eſt 


dif heart en diſ hab We. 


a, * e th.) EPO Beets 

"Thione death thatch theme health thing dw 
forth length thwart----thank ful worth leſs thirſty 
ethics youthful thouſand thieviſh threat ful path- 
lefs thral dom earth ly. ath irſt bethink un couth 
ath wart beth ought in thral the oriſt catholic 
faith fully ſym Path ize ſooth ſay er ſwar thin eſs 


thri ving ly. cathar tic cathedral pan the on paſt 


aw N the oe racy the ee 


th fand ch at the beginning and end of moſ# nerds; ; 
when W ee or erde we and in 1 names. 1 


Them this 3 3 Jy th thence, has thine 
thee NN ſwathe thy ſmooth clothe W e 5 
5 ere 


0 


2 ef age 5 3 
there 8 forth fath om thithe er. orth- 
ern father far thing brother rath er there fore 
beneath there to themſelves beq ueath there by 
there of there after weather there at hith er there- 
out feath er-—-there ab out un der neath. 


th ſending th. 3 th Kue ach | 
cloth breath teeth 5 clothe'to breathe io teeth 
lath oath youth bath laths oaths youths 0 bathe 
ſouth north | ſouthern north eaſt 
ſheath ſooth worth to ſheathe to ſooth worthy 

mouth . „ mouths to mouth paths, 
th Spin th at VE beginning of ſeveral mongpable, 

and oben between two vowels. - BL 

This and the man rule have many exceptions. . 

th founding. t. 1 


Thill Thames thy me---Th6m: as An then 57 Cath- 
ar ine _ _ Caith neſs iſthmus e, Ks: dec. 


5 5 divided. 1 
| | Goit herd Spit head pent houſe Char ham Pat 
Hurſt Grant ham ens humous---Bri ad Rein A 


3 n I'S: ; n n Ps 


* 


Fe 8 1 
What. where while which whiz wheat 9 | 
Whale him per whit low whither whitſun tide | 
white wine whiſ per er whim ſic al vtec e 
wherein when ever where with. % 


wh founding | h. HS. 
| Whole whurr whore whom | whol ly, Ec. 
„„ SJ q 4 Pao- 


ey 
ide 


K O- 


* 39 ) 


9 Prowiscvovs EXERCISE. 


Scorch wealth at täch leäth er bet röth At mol. 
phere cath o lic—-neigh wheeze with ſtandnöth- 
ing parch ment bal an cing. - chro nhl og er ſhape- 
leſs draught bac chan als chaiſe un taught thyme 


chi cane 1higgiſh am 6ngft with---ai thor par ag- 


raph voucher---ſcratch chaſm forſo6th-+-atheiſm 


laugh ter tro chee churliſh---fourth chart caſh ier 


not with ſtind ing uſ que baugh- - charm haunch 


ſong ſter·· al migh ty here with chi mer ical. chyle 


breathe mechaniſm en light en eth---buſh el Whats. 
in ger elſe where biſh op ric | phraſe ärch it ect? 


_ archbiſhop. never theleſs math em ities au then tic 


harſh chäl lenge o ver whelm--hei then iſn watch- 
ing mel an chol y- un colith through chiracter-— 


ex tin guiſh an tip ath y---whole ghaſtly--lethargie 


phi lan thro py-ſcythe brought eighth al thöugh— 


flſhion Komacher---trough---beq ueith demoliſh 
inarchy welch cham pigne=—chfm iſtry ſigh ing 


A ination theoretic au then tic- 
it y----threſh old cough geographical lach rym- 
ary chev al ĩer.-chag rin det ach---pithy nephew-- 
ae ing beſ eech Etch ing what birth cher - 
Hh---- amed another----healt 1 em phat ie. 


* FO" 


= "PROPER Nanzs. een 
e Caſſius Eber New ton Virgil Noah 
v trecht Shake ſpear Joſeph Ja pheth Lu cius Mo- 
* Ger mans Glaf * Reiz Crom well 7 
am 


"IT 


M4 * drch i is commonly ſounded ark before a vowel, ariſb before 
a conſonant. 


Ca DI 3 


zam In Jan, Ed ward Span ;ards Naph tha E gypt 
He len Quzſtors Streph on Lewis Mor pheus Ipſ- 
8 Pyr 75 Guernſey Cyn thia Pyth ias. 


vienne Pierre Mon teith Dum fries Sheer: neſs. 


A frica ci er o Jon ath an Han nib al Man cheſ⸗ 
ter Phil o mel Eu bu lus Sicily Mac ed on Tan ta lus 
Oſtra goth Romulus Cun ning ham Lancaſter 
Yaric + Cor pe” Joſh u 1 Par n Alex an _ 


, 


Vi5ſes Aichi fel Euphrates Achilles Diogenes 
Mic ip ſa Italians Horatius Lu cre tia Jude a Dar- 
i us Fab rit ius Go mor rah Dec em virs Hi empſal 
Ju gur tha Olympia South amp ton Ea cian Ac- 

SR Quin til ian Britannia Sep tim ius Go li at 

| Lavinia Ar phax ad Lu dol phus Prometheus 
Sem pro nĩus Iſh bo ſheth Bar ba does Ven e tian 
Ab im el ech Mel chiz ed ec North um ber land Py. 
thag or us Tel em ach us NE GRE 1116 peg 

Elizabeth Men dac u lus. Bet 


An ar char ſis Rehobaam Arten Bab ylo o- 


nilans Zech ar i ah The od or ic Ne apolit ans Ar- 


iſ tar chus Cel tib e ria Di on yſ ius Pan dem o nium 


Lad iſ la us Caledonia . ee e e 
Car thag in ians. 


Capi it oli nus Lac ed emo nians Ah en eds orus 

Arimathea Nebuch ad nez zar Hal ic ar naſſus Ar- 
iſ ob u lus Chi lo Aſh dod Ma chir Portſmouth 
Te trarch Sheffield Morpeth: Pha et on Soph oc les 
Foth er in gay Roth er Sam. Win chelſea Othel lo 
eee ann. ee 


- 
© % 5 
— } * . | AN 
TY $3 e TY HAP 
* 0 LI 
** 7 
a 3 5 A * 
. 7 1 . # 
4 4 » 4 * * 3 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1 > funding TA 9 

L ASTE Meng, carce vague Ralph bathe ache 
TI baſs waſte: plague---cam bric ancient dan-' 
ger ranging chaſtity angel Cam bridge man- 


ger ex change opaque arch an gel ideas, &c. 


a retains its firſt found before n when followed by 
8 founding 3 J; before ſte and ue 2892 in ee —"_— 


3 * —_ 
” — ann f * —_ 9" Ly 


£ F e. 


Phlexm-- bench. 8 gra ces glaff es wa ges teabhd es 
prizes bluſh es vex es ro ſes fur ges dun ces treſ- 
paſſ es diſ clõ ſes em bra ces rel ax es ex pun ges 


Alpen ap pria es em bel iſh es, &. 


© reigns ts i found . . a «ken l. 
A ee Oy, or 


1771 1 


418 


I 
1 
2 > g 
{ . 1 
k . 


. f | 
- 0 * l 7 
* 4 a I 2 


Child mind. ſign igh ile climb Chriſt blithe 


; 2 whilſt blind an Ne iche ſcythe W or 


inde di viſcaunt mib kind nefo-—he biaid 
con diga affrig Fs i 


waſh ion in dict ment, &c. 


i retains . f 
an aher , ; be ae g or gh when 7 


Li 0 ſound: 


* 42 F 
95 . ſounding ke 
Bold poll folk ? jolt won't hoſt torn gia or gold 


don't — ſcold corſe rogue groſs ſworn forth 
colt Job floth comb ford vogue worn port porch. 
both ſcroll---6nly holſter wholly---up hold rev olt 
pro rogue import enforce, c. 


' retains its firſt ſound before Id, Il, or It in mono- 
ayollables and their derivatives ; before 15 ſt, It, th, 
and ue went in ſome words. Be; 


; 5 
y ſounding * 

Den y deſ cry ing out fl 361 tif y 4¹ mil tip- 

ly by: Aman by awry el py---cru cif y ing —julj 
dec ry---mor tify y ing ap ply— ed if y ing Gg- 

nify "fructifieth glo rif y, &c. 
y retains its firſt ſound when it ends a word after 
f or pl, and when the accent falls on that Halle 


3  fundi 
Get give gyves geeſe gilt uin gimp o gills ert ; 
gear gig--giddy ſlug giſh ea ger gizzard gelding 
an ger gim let gil der gew gaw gib bous Gil bert 
Gilead ti ger beg in together Geth ſem an e, &c. 


g retaint its firſt ſound in words derived 25 the 
Saxon and 10 eutonic languages. 


** 


| in 
- Tie e ed IM haugh h ti eſt dal 
ties emp ti ed par ties mightier cities S aſtteſt, &C. 


- t retains n in derivatives from. words 


| ending in Yo 


gh * 


70. 


„„ͤö;́ũ”ẽ.e 
5 
gh Adel as u. 


Bir wok Edi in a 5 n aw 85 Got ten bur 12 


\ 
2 8 


— — — ä 


E tranſpoſed, Pry ſounding as i ea 
Able (abil) acre luſtre babble double fable 
mitre ſpectre candle trifle idle livre ſhuffle o 1 


cir cle ſa bre ſta ple cy cle ri i fle mau gre dwin 


triple gentle lu cre title thim ble axle cen tre 


tuin ble trouble fel tre om bre o chre ni tre maſ-— 


ſa cre or cheſtre ſep ul chre---falt pe tre, &c. 
Words ending in le or re, when preceded by a _ 


| m_ have the e tranſpoſed in pronunciation. 


Final e having no influence on the preceding vowel . 


Are come bade dove gape gone have give ſhone. 
| ſome love---d6cile novice toil ſome cap rice fam- 


ine tex trine cam phire miſſile ſan guine prac tiſe 
paſſive injure promiſe deſtine reſpite office 


flex ile ten five chal ice---un done become for give 


depoſite apprentice imagine indocile infertile 


un whole ſome dif ſervice in teſ tine deci five ex- 
am ine pro jec tile in def in ite —ẽd if ice genuine 


per fect ive oppoſite diſcipline hypocrite in fin- 
ite ar tif ice duplicate cum ber ſome o ver come 
o ver live- mãſculine or if ice ob ſtin ate ac com- 


plice i in con clũ __ Kc. 


Final e pronounced. 
Mämre quzre Ac me Tempe Chloe Thule 
Ate Py che Circe Le the Stro * Daphne Jeſſe 


Phe be 


* Tub eppes particularly e, this letter 


in old Engliſh being repreſented by f, as gif, If, now written 


Five, love; afterwards when y was repreſented by u, they added e 


to ſhew that the u was to be pronounced v. 4 


* 
mm... A tet rr ]%⅛u!N % —dm!RᷓN ² - ² . . ˙ eat"  cwaogrwuycy 7 24 & - 


Can) 


Phe be Cal pe Thiſbe Sim ile rec ipe Ber nic e 
Cyb ele Ni obe An dan te Eu ter pe Ar ach ne Aſ- 
tar te Man da ne Sor ac te Lan tippe Om pha le Can- 
da ce Di o ne Ti ſiph o ne ex tem pore apoſtrophe 
hy per bo le di aſ to le An drom ach e Ar iad ne Eu- 
phroſyne Caſ ſi op e Te erpſicho re Eu 155 ice an- 
em one cataſtrophe epitome Pen elo pe Geth- 
ſeman e An tip odes ſat el lite or ſt ellite Mel- 
pom ene Callio pe Berenice Far then o o pe Dem- 
odice en al lag e Cal lir hoe -Hip po cre ne, &. 


Final e ts pronounted in moſt proper names mo 1 5 
Greek, or Hebrew, extraction. | 


In theſe languages all final vowels are wunde. 


4 wy ro 


—— 


„ 


Two wowels, hich aue frm a diphibongs divided, 


Be ing bri ar di al cli ent dru id po em glant 
rea trot Joel de iſt gru el pious ttu ant vi and 
ſcience de iſm di er fluid Mo. ab Ja el No ali ſto ic 
Zo ar Tro as cru el li on bi as cri er Na in Le ah 


glu iſh ru in flu ent vi al do er Zo an Doeg 85 
lar du el viol Ba al tri al tri umph. 


; 


n er arch dadem 3 the iſt the atre 05 oine 
ru in ous re al ize ple o naſm fe al ty di al ect cur- 
rier Gibeah gen u ine theory jeſu it di al ogue 

di ar y ſu ic ide ſto ic al la ity rec re ate he bra iſm 
di al iſt wiſe a ere caſ u iſt po ef y miſ cre ant Deity 
di N ragm ri ot ous cru el ty Foe et on. 


: 
Cre ãte creator idea albeit, 5 pi az za 


dev o ir mu ſe um Lean der Vi en na pu iſſance her- 
oic pan the on Ju dea pre am ble Miz ra im Hoſea 


"'Meſfiah 


Ci 


Meſ fab mo A Malchiel Beth pe or Gil boa 
ae rial Cai aph as tri en nial Elias Man o ah. | 


Preexiſt reaſſume pre or dain de ob ſtruc re- 
unite. co al eſoꝶ * en gage re el ect. 


Flu id it y co ag ulate diameter ante u it ous 
be at it ude proprietor variety di aſ to le the at- 
ric al re it er ate de iſtic al the od olite di aph an oug 


im pi et y ju da ical anxiety ee Team. 


im ate for 55 ous fo ct et y. Ws : 

De atific. coal bas e Cleo pat ra 
Jer o bo am Galileo. diagnoſtic ſcientific .rec- 
rea tive di ap a ſon Ar chel a us Ptol em a KG: 


Ambigüity algeb rn id Ton cud ge o- 
met ric al oſte ol ogy ole ag in ous genealogy 


W wes Frais egg 5e geographical. | 4 al 


An ac re ön tic reg epic u re an diſin cis 
vity Arimathe 


W ar chi ep ĩſ co pal. 


* - bs —— + v4 
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(4) 


c H A P. V. 
SILENT CONSO N. ANTS. 


© flow, PI Tr as 's hed 

L even proved tõ ken weaſel ſmit ten 
4 oxen ſeven heathen coz en given rev el 
S pen moiſfen every. courteſy. ſod den deaf en 
heaven hearken mareſchal ſovereign earthen 
cloven wedenſ day wax en bra zen rave nous eve- 
ning con fuſed con cealed ob tained. . 


e not þi lent. 

Hited linen naked o men hear er rag ged 
aſpen travel crooked veſſel a ged hy men ſacred 
hyphen wicked kitch en cruel nov el wool len 
wretched par cel bar ter chapel bar ren chan nel 
chick en ſi ren ma nes bar rel ſul len clo ver con- 
fi ded con tent ed up braid ed rel a ted, &c. 

| 8 ü 5 


2 


1 filent. 


Evil devil couſin medicine : buſine 156 Selirbur y. 


* 


| 0 de, or 8 ST „ 
Iron beacon weapon fal con Nicholas maſon 
reaſon reck on par ſon crimſon priſon dam ſon 
glut ton pardon lef lon poiſon bla zon Kc. 


L 


b filent. 


18 jamb debt bomb doubt comb womb 
mb tomb climb thumb -cx comb * kin 
: | bt or 


en 
el 
en 
en 
ve- 


ed 


ö 


ed 


en 


nel 


on- 


y. 


ſon 
on 


mb 
kin 


t or 


ca) 


debt: or bdellium 3 er 17 ſubt le—ben umb ſuc- 
cumb, &c. 


b is f lent after m, or before t, wohen in F108 ſane 
ſyllable. 5 | 


c Gln, 
Vit uals muſcle Czar ſcene---vitualler {C1 on- 
diſcern in dict Czar i na in dict ment, &c. 


c is ſilent when followed by t in a few 3 


d filent. 
Rib had ws ſome rund let landlord kaad ſel 


wea ſand wind laſs pendant hand ker chief, Kc. 


di is ood after n in ſome words. 


ſilent. 


de High Re af egm gnaſh--gn6 mon en fn 


ſign ior foreign ogy 10 poign ant di * . 


ap opbthegm--ex bier aſſign cham: paign pro pugn 
ar raign reſign, c. 


Tis f lent before m or n when i in the ſame follable. 


———_ dice, 


: — 


h filent.. 

Rhime 5 herb wharf rhomb Takin dit eſt - 

humble rheniſh hu mour hoſtler hon our diph- 

thong heir eſs rhu barb wharfage Abraham hour. 
ly Neſ si ah catarrh Man aſſ ---h6ſpital rhet o- 

ric rheumatiſm rhap ſo dy hon or ar y, &c. 


F h is filent after r when in the ſame ſyllable ; a 
7 e nin man words. | 
vegin ing of many i flint 


1 4 


ee 3 knock knit kneel knife knead | 
knight knap ſack knock er Knot ty--yn known, &c. 


K is h lent «pine: n at the beginning f words. 


Pe 


1 lens. 

Calf could talk quali folk would palm walk 
yolk halve | balm calves Ralph----ſ6ld er falm on 
chald ron alm ond---fu sil be half. Nor folk Lin- 
coln Chelms ford Aln wick Suf folk, &. _ 


1 is filent in the combination alf, alk, alm, ay 
and uld. | 


* 


J : — * _ \ — ; J 
INE SAFE SED WIEEL PILE SITY WT I 
— * Je % 


n leur. OY | 
Limn Kiln DEB emn au tumn col umn 
lime kiln govern ment con tèmn con demn, &c. 


2 Silent after m el 1255 in the ad” Clu /yllable. 


* e 
@ — » 


p b fi — 

*Fempt corps---Empty pſeudo. mp tom ſap 
phire pfalm iſt---ac compt (ac count) receipt eon- 
tempt pneu matic pref unn fan raſp ber- 
ry Ptolemy, &c. 


is ſilent before s s or t a the beginai 19 77 words, 
and iu ibe eren e 1 | 


"£4 — 


e F r , 


e be s filent. 
Me Court and puifne viſ count if et-—Cartifi J 
8 eſne frac as Bel lle lou if d'or, &c. - 


8 1 * or n 0908 6 in 125 Nane ſtable. 
EM "falent 


— — SED eAD ner a Dee 


d 


$118 
C. 


cw) 


| 25 Alent. e ws 
Gout a taſte) ſoften caſtle briſtly whiſt le 


neſt Hing | moiſben mort gage -b6atſivain wreſtle 
liſt en joſt le haſt en buſtle hoſt ler cur rants waiſz- 


coat 1 ſcript Chriſt mas haut boy (ho boy) tur- 


dan? oft en times Stadt hold er. ec lit tou pet rage 
out poſt pone ep iſt le ap oft le mort gag ee, &c. 


t is a in the terminations w few „ and ſtle. 


| Char lotte u a coqtettd 922 aide &c. 
\ 5 225 my 3 N - 1 85 8 . 7 


= 


. 3 3 * | 
Wrath wrong wreath wretch write wrack 
writhe ſword, woo wreſt ſwöon wound n ſwer 


wrapper houſe wife wrinkle wran gle cock ſwain. 


Green wich War wick---a v wry. be wray, Ke. 1 


w is filemt before r at the beginning of wordt. 
Both thie fam and Cound of this letter ate excluded from de | 


n. derived from the Latin. 
* ꝗ637ew , reagent * 
5 
i \ 4 
a 
» » 
a) 1190 13 
- 
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t. 


ApDiTIONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


7 4 \ 
* & -P 8 
1 


Gir meat garland par niſh guther endes &c. 
2 ſounds as ya after g in ſeveral words. 


— as vi. en 
85 Guide guiſe fcirt guile kind girl ks * &c. 


wen after g — 


"Ting 


| ing as th. ; 
- Biſtion fron tier boun teous cour tier beſtial 
right eous queſtion me teor—ſug geſtion com buſ- 
tion celeſtial digeſtion, &c. © 


t naturally falls into this JR when before a vowel 
: A — 51 fi 


«a ARES 
Creature nurture natural picture ſculpture 
fortune future texture geſture ſcrip tur al cap- 
ture cenſure nature WEE," &c. 


u ba: 6 bend of before the termination re, 
when the accent wars not on that Huli. 


— as &j. 2 
Seldier mer id ian--grad u ate cor dial guar dian. 


d — N the initial ſound of y. 
1 ed con- 


8. 


&c. 


&c. 


tial 
ul- 


welt 


ure 


ap- 


Cn) 
ed contracted into t. 8 
Faced ſtuffed Vaked arched vexed paſſed wiſhed 


| burned placed mocked teached----fur niſhed wit- . 
nefſed---per plẽxed em braced pro feſſed, &c. 


To many of our Readers the preceding Obſervations may 


appear as novel or gſeded; it may not therefore be unneceſſary to 
remark, that theſe modes of pronunciation are authoriſed by the 


conſent of the beſt aca 


, 1 7 
* 5 v Þ * 2 S 3 — * 1 


* * * 


— 


E: be- - Remarks on 22 9 


aa funds a a in AG ron. a in ;Bilaam I aac Canaan, 
x ſound e in c far die reſis. 0 in Etna. 

ai ſounds F in paid plantif raillery, bc. 

a0 ſounds 0 in Pha rach. br in in gaol gioler com- 


monly wrote jail jailer. 


au funde . in gaunt let haun dry Hula 1 
au ſounds - * aunt haunch laugh ſaun ter, &c. 


4 
au ſound; k in Sue. awe us” a in awe 
(reverence.) 


ay ſounds oy i in ay 0 f aye funds a 2 in aye 5 
(always.) | 


> 
ea ads in Ear learn earth ain heart hearth. 
ee gane i in been c6f fee levee. | e in ch&er ful. 


ei ſounds . in ſeize ceil mei Iny—con ceſt receive. 


1 
20 in light height I ho. : in heif er. i in ſur feit. 


eo. ſounds 


C8) 


0 laune yu in » meteor Gideon. 8 in people 
eo dal. o George pig eon. win galle6n. | 


eu 2 w in N rheum Atl ic con noiſ car 


ey ſounds x in key.” 4 in eyre. b . oh 
ee in ſhew ſew. ecke, in ewe 
a female IReffe): © POT 


ia in fen , in dia wand, i in car ir riage par AAR ent. 


ie ic ſands e in friend friendſhip. f in  ieve—pierce 
, wy ＋ N 14 0 * g 1 $ 
fierce tierce, otherwi iſe pronounced pierce fierce tierce. 


=: A 5 170 A. 14 1 4 


10 fond!" 1 or yl in Pike] iot char lote er, c. 


* 


64 + # 


| be ſands w in ſhoe einbe. 


# 4 1 Fi 


Y * 


Gi ſounds. Fa in 6x n 2 in thr hal chamois 
ve on Hoi oon noif eur, & 
5 00 Hamid in in dogr flog. Poren 


42 1 


ou e 0 in in ſought cough thought, dc. | 
0 ow ſo unds 0 in know! edge acknow! e ment. 
one furl, 0 in Owe... Min 
Nd in män tua manta wel, be. 


_- — >, — = — = = 
* - . -J IF: wy a : > N 
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e 


dis 


it. 


aunt, an wncle's "wife | 


aſſent, agreement 


MISCEL 


0 


N. wk bh Bret the 4 ke e but apes in 
Ortb s and Signift _ 


All, 10 be "ſi ck 
ale, 1 liquor 
ant, an 7% 0 


aſcent; an eminence © 


Bail » ſurety by eff | 


bale, a pack of 8 


bare, naked _ 
bear, a beaſt 
baſe, vile 
baſs, deep in muſic 
bays, bay trees : 


8 


beys, governors. 


beau, a man of 2 
bow, an inſtrument. 
beer, a liquor 
bier, a carriage for the dead 
berry, @ ſmall A 
bury, to inter 
blew, did blow | 


blue, à colour © 


boll, a meaſure 


bowl, a round ve 


* bread, food made oc 5 


bred, brought up. 
brews, makes liquor 
bruiſe, to /queeze 


! 


5 \ 
(* 5K% )- 


. browſe, to feed 
l bye, an indirect ahi? 


| | cannon, 4 gun 


Ii ſeller, one who ler 
| ceſſion, an yielding. - 


| collar, zo roll up. 


nis 


[INE of the oY 
buy; to purchaſe” « 
Canon, a rule 


cart, a an 


| chart, a Ma ww N 2 1 2 . 
} ceiling, the inner 6 
ſealing, ſetting a ſeal © 


| _ cellar, a place for _ 


| ſeffion, the time of. OP 3 
| choler, rage Pr my 


cion, 4 pre, 
Sion, a mountain 

climb, to go 2 
clime, a tract US __— 

- coarle, rude + 
courſe, & race ground 
Council, an affemb 
counſel, advice 0 

coulin, 4 relation O13 
cozen, to cheat 1. 


cygnet, a young aue, 


fignet, a ſeal 
Dam, 


? 
' 
[ 
'? 
* | 
; N 
T 
{| 
| N 
Titi! 
| | | 
1 
Jt | 
j 
THE 
. ˖ J 
n 


— 


deign, to condeſcend 


feet, plural of foot, 


C54) 


Dam, a flood gate 
damn, to condemn _ 

Dane, a native of Denmark | 

dear, of great value 
deer, Foręſt animals 


dew, a pour rte 
due, owing | 

doe, a female deer 
dough, pate 

Eight, a digit 1 11.3 
CORE REST. 

Fain, defirous 
fane, a temple _ 
feign, 10 invent 

faint, weary 
feint, a falſe / ow 


feat, an action 


flea, an inſect 
flee, to run _ 
forth, abroad 
fourth, relating to order 
Gait, carriage 
gate, a door = 
grate, to rub ſmall | 


great, large 


gilt, did gild 
gullt, a crime 


groan, a . 4 5 15 


en increaſed 
Hare, an animal 
hair, of the bead 


| 


8 owe, indebted 


hear, 70 attend 
here, in this place 
him, that man 
hymn, 4 a ſon 


hole, a hollow . 


N Whole, N 
demean, to hehavfe 
demeſne, a Lordſhip © 


PH, I oill 


| iſle, an land = 


indict, 70 gore.” 
indite, 10 dictate 
Lead, a metal. 


(| led, 4d lend 


leak, to.let in water. 


leck, e pot herb 


limb, a member 
limn, to paint 

Made, finiſhed . | 
maid, a virgin 
| mail, armour. 


| male, maſculine . 


mean, worthleſs | 
mien, behaviour 


| meat, food 


meet, proper 

mete, fo NN” 
 mews, ſea fouls ' 
| muſe, to meditate -. 


might, + ſtrength | | 


= 1 an inſect 5 


moan, 10 lament EET 
mown, cut. down | 9 
Nay, no, 
neigh, the voice 1 a ra 
Oh, alas 


our, 


| * juſt 


* 


our, of us a 
hour, ſiæty minutes 


Peak, 7he top of a hill 
5 ſent, did ſend 


pique, a grudge ' 
peal, 10 aſſail with noiſe. 
el, the rind 
plait, a fold 


| plate, wrought filver 


pleas, allegations © 


pleaſe, to delight 
pray, 70 beſeech 
prey, plunder 
Quean, a worthleſs woman 
queen, @ ſovereign & 


quire, 24 ſheets of paper 


choir, a /et of ſingers 


Rain, water 
reign, dominion 
rein, part of a bridle 
read, did read 
red, a colour - 

retch, to ſtrain 
wretch, a miſerable creature 

rice, @ foreign grain 
iſe, advancement 
rite, a ceremony 


wright, a carpenter 


write, to expreſs in writing | 


Rome, a city 
room, a chamber 


rough, harſh 
ruff, a linen ornament 

Sail, of a ſhip n 
fie, the alt of. fling 


* 


| fucker, @ young ſhoot 


e part 7 a Play 
ſen, beheld 
ſcent, a nell 


cent. a hundred © 
ſenior, the older 


 fignior, the grand Turk 


ſign, a token 


: fine, a geometrical line 


te; a ſituation 

cite, to ſummon 

ſight, an open view. 
fleight, arty. 

flight, 7o deſpiſe 
ſo, huet 

ſow, to ſeatter \ 


_ | ſew, 10 join 


ſoar, to mount up 


ww fore, painful 


ſole, ſingle 


; foul, life 


ſoon, quickly 

ſwoon, to faint 
ſeal, to rob 

= hardened i iron 
ſtile, eps into a feld 


„ fo name 
ſtraight, direct 
firait, narrow 
fuccour, help 


Tacks, ſmall nails 
tax, a duty . 
tail, the. binder part 


«iz tale, Oy 


1 


tare, a wait; 1 vale, a valley 


tear, i veil, to conceal 
| team, a farmer's wagon Waiſt, part of the bedy 
| teem, to abound . I waſte, 10 bend i 
| their, of them I Wait, 0 hook 8 t 
there, in that place ; weight, heavineſs 1 
l threw, did throw ware, cautious 2 
through, from end to end | wear, to waſte 1 
throne, a ſeat of _ | way, a ,,; I 
thrown, caſt weigh, to balance 0 
thyme, an herb Wey, forty buſhels. F 
time, a ſcaſn weak, feeble _ \V 
to, a propoſition week, ſeven days e 
nd ·˙· oH, rforltÞ e ee ee * 
two, a couple | wheel, an inſtrunent +1 
toe, part of the foot | wood, a foreſt 7 
tow, to draw along would, def rrous : J 
Vain, meanly proud | nies to couple 
vane, a weathercock | yo port of an 2g. 
vein a blood veſſel.  _ 
; Fa es : 
— — — rn rr mmm cr LL SPE / 
. ( 
Words which differ in ee if rightly pronounced. 4 
Ribble, rebekacudde, exceed ſatiety, fa 550 — r 
advice, adviſe - ãccidence, .accidents---creator,,crea- | » 
ture----cEnfox, . cenſure----jEſter, geſtureborough, 8 
burrow----Faſter, Efther:.--b6diea, dodice->-refles, it 
reflects-—pitience, patients---greeniſh,, Green b 
mätraſs, matroſs--errand, errant axe, - ör ye : 2 
vweary- der, door Won, one pattern, . n 
deſerve, diſſerve.- adapt, adept - diſeaſe, deceaſe A 
hollow; wholly.-home, whom—odithad, netber- d 


affect, effect Marſhal, martial—fir, fur-d4cthargy,.! 
Krurgy-—gentile, ata 9 


„ 
2 


ty) 


den, 3 W on, on 
grd er, alley, e 0, perſon-- 5 
hale----cof ies, coppice—cöffin, coughingſtood, 
ſtud—haſt, haſte—the, chee—wi ght, white--than, 
then-—ingenious, ingenuous----lattice, lettuce---- 


ketch, catch---c6ral,  choral---wail, whale---reddiſh, 
radiſh---hdngry, hungary=-minor, manüre ma- 
lin, 'muzzling---cdmin, coming---common, com- 


mune--wo, who---morning, mourning- calendar, 
calenture - cloſe, clothes-—päſtor, paſture--poplar, 
popular----while, wile-mallows, - malice----wiſt, 


 whiſt---weal, wheal---relic, relit----leaſe, leaſh 


chews, chooſe-naught, Doug wen te wont 
* e ee Need . 0 


. 
W + 4 
" 


* a 2 4 8 2 FY ad * . — 
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| Derivatives in which EY 8 E 5 


from that of the Primitives. 


. 


8 par ent age-na tion nat ion al--know ey 
edge ad mire ad mir i tion----ſub lime ſub lim it y 
fort fort reſs. na ture nat u ral--break break faſt- ear 


fear ful prey are preparative prep ar à tion vine 


vine yard. e mead o. - cheer cheer ful. hero 
her o iſm her o ine clean cleanſe clean lin eſs.— con- 


ſdire con ſpiracy---patron pat ron age pat ron ize 
nean meant cite cit 4 tion.—i rant tyr an ny en- 


treme ex trem it y- mine min er al— au ſtere au ſter- 


it y ra ven rav en ous type typ ic al- ¶teal ſtealth--- 


raſp raſp ber ry. deal dealt.—globe glob u lar cone 


con ic---private priv it y----ſoft ſoft en nigbi ſen- 
night —eal zeal ous.—iſu preme ſu prem ac y are not 
an' t Chriſt Chriſt mas -der ive der iv ation---do not 
N K eee not ſhan't-be not —_ 


: \ 7 * * $ ; —_-; 
* 428 46 $555 : * 3. a ' — > * * - 4 
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. C 
| Words in + ab Letters are « differently Ruud ( 
+ _ according to their bien fication.- PP. t 

Lead (a metal) to lead--Jive (living) to live- 
a rea to tear 4 put, to put a houſe, to houſe-.. MW © 
Worſted (wellen yarn) worſted (defeated)--cloſe, 6 1 
cloſegout (a di 22 gout (a ge) -abuſe, ta abuſe-. 7 
riſe, to riſe— beat (preſent) beat (p2/p)-—@ mouſe, 6 
to mouſe job . Job (praper) breath, 10 P 
8 (a deep miry place) ſlough (tin ca/t P 
ef)--diſuſe, te diſuſe form (hape) form (a /eat)--. g 
mouth, 2% mouth. 4 ſow, to ſow.-wind (that blows) ; ( 
wind (io turn) wind (the air familiariy) wind (in the 5 
| ſublime)---an excuſe, tq — paign (wine) 5 
champaign (a level open count diffuſe (copious) » 
to diffaſe..-gold ( familiarly) go 7 (in the ſublime)--- | 
Ide read, I had read---he —.— me, a learned man-L 
bets bleſſed, Ton raath 2 


Mn — n "i 


— in which the accented $ pale, varies. 


Abſent, 26 abſcot—accent, to accent—colle&, o 10 
compound, te compound attribute, 10 5 
attribute frequent, to frequent convert, 10 con- 'Þ 
— to rebel. Object, ta ohject—eſſay, 10 pf 
-—torment, 1% torment—refuſe, 0 refuſe—ex- || © 
to extratt—proſent, ta preſent · incenſe, 10 in- b 
ate 2 Ack conſine—— p 


- s — * I" LM W 1 Y 
g / 


„„ Cul 


cement, 79 cement-=-digeſt, to digeſt--auguſt, auguſt 


(grand)---converſe, to converfe---export, to export 
transfer, ta transfer-conjure (in charm) conjure (o 
entreat) .- deſcant, to deſcant entrance, is entrance — 
conduct, 7 conduct.—tranſport, 10 tranſport— 


record, to record -diſcount, to diſcount· permit, 
za permit out work, 0 outwork--ſupine, ſupine 


(/azy)-—minute, minute ( fmal/)-—defert, tu deſert 


precedent, precedent ( former)--imprels, to impreſs-- 
produce, to produce ſub ect, 10 ſubjet—interdiQ, 
to mterdiQ—-forecalt,- 10 ecaſt invalid, invalid 


(ve at ferment, 70 e e to eſcort— 
gallänt, gällant (breve)--project, 10 project.—inlay, 


10 L 16 infult.—confliet, 7s condi; ure 


* 1 TT £% * 4 
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A RA LANE 0 
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variety in the Engliſh tongue, as will appear by attending "rp" 4 
following rable.s, where, the teraajnations are in Ital. ih Genn 


them from the radical words. 


y ii changed. into i, and OT is ; akvay len boſe o 


terminati ion. 


Pliable remarkably Blockade * ori gina? 
| performance rampant cookery tributary fortunate 
confirmation burned -patentee harden dependence. 

conſiſtent crier charioteer watches counteſs reade/? 
beggar heareth freedom jou knighthood poetical 


pontificate ſervice diſcernible conte * luckily 
courteſan heroic caſhisr ſpend; 


criticiſm artj# choiriſter abuſive ſcarcity civilize 


lambkir gracekſs coveriet duck/ing boldly veſtment 
partner craftineſt hillock ſucceſſor famous biſhopric 


executrix finery lord/bip burden/eme ſongiter hone 


tie inchantreſt ſurety. ct F a 


gleawy WEE; 8 Tien. 8 


+ tia teat — 
* 
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 Blamable acceptably-c dine "undo e 3 x 
| Hilfiry: wiſely confeſſion formal youngling ob- . 
ſervant ee boyiſh miller imitation, eaglet 
cancerous boundary whimſical ruination cloud- | 
cd truſtee taller ably juſtice golden healthy ſubſiſt- V 
ee ence mockery dealt lowſhiß ithy hopeful oldeſt 
| fleecy 2 fiſhery groſſeſt poetize centric 
repenteth ſafety dukedom mercitul | earneſtneſs 
| brotherhood alphabetical treaſurer; condenfable t] 
_ cowardice 'garreteer | defenſible artiſan choleric 
audibly paver or pavier  worthily diſtributing-i in- 
vention ſoftiſh Catholiciſm ſawyer organiſt bar- 


riſter Chriſtianity imperialiſt attractive autumnal 4 
idolize convulſion cubical phyſician juiceleſs firſt- 4 
ling 2 gravely guidance pulſion black- 

litude preciſely  iudier craftineſs ſur- 

- vivor fol citous adminiſtratrix blazonry covetous 1 
bluſhing dsh ſtewardſhip" ſpinſter tattler hap. 1 
paineſs forgery cruelty conſumptive ſenſibly heireſs 
lawyer exceptive laughable patriarchate weisende 1 
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* Clan has 8 many 8 3 4s 6 the polite and. 7 


lea ed of our country have authoriſed a mode of utterance, which _ 
cannot be ag to our and can ou be ons by imitation . P 


(en I 
e ſui ; a 1 ur 1 in ves pretty yeſterday England 


ſerve ſtern wert perſon Engliſh | mercy, &c. es 


_—_—_ — —— — — — 2 
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0 ſounds as « in tongue come worſe done love . 


th 

won month Work other chaos vonder, de. 1 
Ni een! 1 NA 79 119 . Tee oY kg 

5 the my when W ; are pronounced 3 "bY 
LOO 2 | iy 


e 


the my=by thy are ſometimes” pronounced by thy y - 
a and o in ſeveral monopllabler wphen nene 1 


13 


é have an indi Yin ſound 5 given them reſembling u or 250 


[i 
- — HH . PL 
: — — — ä 
N N 9 — „3 


as « for from was forth that wont, "es | 


; 2 £ - 
— 


0 and. u, weben ending wnaccented  Hllabler goeraly | 


: retain their fot ſundi, 6 'as alſo impotent. arduous 45 
motto calculate: contributory, Beg, 1963065 J 
> and e in unacconted Hillabjes have tbe Jound: pu | 
4, as troant. counſel Tags bracelet guiltleſs,, Kc. ; 
6 o ſounds. ar initial W in good foot wood wool. .. 
you and your, when ne and in in faniliar 
language, « are e yr Jour. 6 
' The aſpiration of . in him bis her, a Hey are 
followed by a parſe, 0 or pit, is furl, fat at al, 


Pereeptible.. 8 Et Smut. 1 ony Sth ox 9 Iv <9 
| 3 | | 220 gs 


(0 6 * 


nord in iobicb the Orthegraphy differs: remark- 


_ ably from the ee ene 


Warr TEN. * Poviouncus. | 
Once lough connoiſſeur ; Wonce lock Gamatdor 
Bury buſy ewe Berry biz zy o 
Beaux eſcalop clchalot ; 5 ee ale, N 
Woman Hallelujah; 1 Mo! man Halleluy on 


Women of vat veneer; 


Wimen o fat feneer 


Bayonet ſower (a grain ;) Bayonet or bagonet Ae 


Colonel Lieutenant; $5. 


ae comptrol hou gh; 


z * 


| Satiety rendezvous | | 


Hiccough bung; 
Muſcle damaſcene; 


Fuſil eclat toupet 3 5 „ 


Ragout ſhough quay; 
Squinancy waiſtcoat ; 


Boatſwain cockſwain ; | 


safety re ron mdevou. 


Cur nel N 


. 1 "oe L \ 1 
Ac count con atrol Karr 


1: v3 


— Hiceup 80 


Muſel . | 


0 vate cela tcp 
Rag n kee te 


uin zy weſcut 


Boſon RR. 


. 
Poltron aiſle gout (a taſte}; 4 Poltrben fle gou 


Halfpenny ſacrifice; 
Twopence threepence; A 


Fivepence corps; 
Puiſne chamois ſuffice ; $ 
Aſthma ſcepticiſm; 12 

Debauchee Fanz; 3 


ei der cauliflower N 
8 Roquelaure houſewife; 


Hapenny 2 1 5 

13 thrippence - 
ippence core ſin. cores pl. 

Puny ſham my ſuffize 


- Aſma-ſkepticiſm . TR 
Deboſhee tizic by 


Cowcumber coll flow er ; 


Ilir 


Rocklo huz if 


* N Þ> 
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22080 
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Ir 


Acct. Account 
A. M. Maſter of Arts 


A. M. before noon 
P. M. afternoon 


* 


E On bad F 
Capt. Captain |} 


GNS. Keeper of the | 


2 630 


Mr Mrs st i Miſter Miſſeſs ſint 
Ralph Abraham Thames; Rafe er Temz 
Leiceſter Worceſter; : Leſ ter Wool ter 


Glouceſter Cirenceſter; 4 pg ter CO 
Marlborough Beauchamp; ; Malbro nicken 
4 Birmingham chamyignon;Brimija am champinyon 


Havreford nee ; Harford Shrof W 


1 * 
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An Taklinatinn of Tag common Abbreviatis ns, 
or Contractions of N. ords. 


A. or Anſ. Anſwer =” 
A. B. Batchelor of Arts 
Abp. Archbiſhop 


A.D. the year of our Lond 
A.M. the year of the world 
Bart. Baronet 

B. D. Batchelor of Divi- | 


d. CC. 5 chr i | 


Col. Clone! 5 


Cr. Creditor 


D. D. Doctor of Divinity 
Do. Ditto, the ſame 


| Efq; Eſquire + 
| Royal Society 
Antiquarian Society 


5 Gen. General 


G. R. George che King 
Id. Idem, the ame 
i. e. that is 


men 


5 Ir, Lie, book. 


4 Libra, pounds 
Lieut. Lieutenant 
L. C. D. Lord Chief Juſtice 
L. L. D. Doctor of Laws 


Priry el 


M. 0 


F. R. S. Fellow of the 
F. S. A. Fellow of the 


I. H. S. Jeſus Saviour c 80 L 
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| L 64 * 
Meſſrs. Meſſieurs, Sirs, 58 Poſtſcript | 


Gentlemen Queſtion 
M. D. Doctor of Medicine Rev. Reverend 
M. S8. Sacred to The 1 ho S. South, E. Eaſt, N. North, 
| mary +7320 W. Weſt 
_ Ms. Manuſcript "3:37 he wich Servt. — „ : 
N. B. mark well! 8. 4 We? Profetlor of Di- 5 
N. S. New Style . vin it, ä 0 
O. S. Old Style Bn 82 Verſe. 1 Wie, ſee Co 
Obt. Obedient | viz. that is to ſay 8 
Philom. a lover of lara dc. et cætera, and the reſt, 1 
5 5 TY 4 Table of Figures 8 : 
3 „% 7 J „„ 5 
5 I III IV V. ” VII 1 8 X 1 XII XIII "uh 
27 | WP 
* FEE xVIL Win * * XX XXI l 55 XXIV 
3 | | 29 32 
>> 2775 XXVI wen m XXIX XXX RKI 8 5 
XXIII xx ry xXXXV n un, a 1 
7 239 40 4 : Þ * 
* XL XLI Xin | tt xLty xy 3 en F 
45 I, 
| *ich wn xXIIx 1 1 FI. LII LITE LIV 1 K 1vr | 
| 59: : Go! M G62 63 5:11.64. .65 - 
LVII L VIII LIX LX ALL, 5 LXII , LXIV REY: ; « 
0 = 
905 LXVII LXVIII LXIX [xx LXXI LXXIL XXII | 
TO. r 792 f 
LYXIV LXXV LXXVI LXXVII Ii L x fa 
CCT i de.” 0 
LXXX LAEXL Len LXXXIII Laxkiy 1 REV fo 
. 1 — 88 90 | 
| 5 po denen LAXXVIIL 3 *. Xl | 
XCIL XCIIT xiv K* N ev 1 XGVIL K Un III 0 ; Is: 


100 200 300 400 500 '600 700 800 Gee 
. .CC CCC cœ D D De DCC DCCC D oc 'M. 
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| Orthagrs phical Rules, and D e 


| 88 is the art of forming . of letters, by naming | 


| each diſtinct ſyllable, and uniting them by accent“: in writ- 
ing, it is the due prota of a word by its proper letters. 


be: We ought to retain as many vowels, and drop as many con- 


N as are found to be conſiſtent with the practice of the 
belt Ae. and the Pronunciation of our Language. 


1 We ought not to deviate too far from the etymology of 
words on the one. hand, nor rom a juſt * on the 
other. 


3. In Profe no | unneceſſary abbreviation ſhould be uſed. | 


Some people very improperly write injoy for enjoy, intire for 
entire, inviron for environ, ingage for engage ; all of which we have 
from the Latin, through the medium of the French.—The Latins 
wrote invidia, inimicus; but we write envy, enemy; not invy, inimy, 
which we may do as properly as in the words above, if 0 
French derivation i is e = 


As our 1 is already too much crowded with .con- 
ſonants, we ought not, in imitation of ſome Authors, to write 
entred, frightned, flrengthned, haſtned, hindred, &c. for On 
| fightened, firengthened, . hindered, & e. 

The following words need not be apoſtrophized, e even in n poetry, 
far leſs in proſe, as the two ſyllables are pronounced in the time 
of one; heavenly, ripening, evening, every, flattening, courteſy, opening, 
ſovereign, &c. Theſe appear leſs Gothic to the eye e 


rip ning, ev ning, ev'ry, &c. 
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(66) 
The followin g ads have an wah appearance to the eye 
without a vowel, dabb'd, _— OO e d. link'd, robb d, 
-deferr'd Happ d: abhorr'd, &c. , 


When the termination begins with « * we commonly drop 


the one that ends the radical word; as, bwiags blamable, hating, 


adviſable, &c.—It is retained after c and 2 . they would: other. 
| wiſe lead to a wrong en 3 as er mg, 
| * fer viceabli, &c. | 


The following words may be written . a final i catholic 


comic, critic, eccleſiaftic, public, pacific, ruſtic, Plaflic, phyſic, logic, &c. 
= the follow EY words, derived from the ke Baz, the thould | 


- flick, quick, en &c. 


1 at the end of monoſyllables i is doubled; as ſhall, fil, ful Ke. 


In words of more than one ſyllable, and after a 8 it is 
written ſingle; as channel, tendril, * Ke.. 


gome write precious, gracious, vicious, with a : rallied of a c, not 
eonſidering that theſe words are derivatives from price, grace, vice, 


and ſhould therelpre conform to the. analogy of the RI. lan. 


gungen 


When td write cial, cian, at ce end of words, and when tiat, 
tian, depend often on the Engliſh primitive words from whence 
they are derived; as from bencfice, office, conſequent, come beneficial, 
official, conſequential they otherwiſe depend on the Latin word 


- 


in which c or : is uſed; as judicial from Judicium, your from 


| effentialts, initial 0 initium, &c. | 
When to write 265 nd. whew tion, 3 depend on ho 


Latin verbs from which they are derived: If the ſupine ends 


in ſum, as maneo, manſum, we write —— but if f in tum, a8 


ou ſolutum, we write: ſolution. 
Several words formerly written. with. the diphthong ea, Sw 


been rendered more agreeable to the Latin from whence they are 
derived, by om tting the a, and placing . e; as. 9 = 


. replete, ſupreme, &c. 


- We offend againſt the rule of 3 in writing exceed, pro- 
ceed, ſucceed, when at the ſame time we write accede, recede, &c. 
= being nr of the ſame Latin verb cedere. 


The 


(6) 
The Latin diphthongs nde are ſometimes written without 
the double vowel ; us wy Ceſar e &. 5 


Several writers omit the u in candour, "Romain, labour, vigour, &c. 
whilſt a greater number retain it. —As ſuch differences tend to 
diſcredit our Orthography, it were to be wiſhed that Aude 
would be uniform either i in retaining or omitting. f 


There are many ako contend for the omiſſion of ſilent conſo- 
nants in writing, and becauſe they are not ſounded, think their 
inſertion” unneceſſary and ſuperfluous * ; but before ſuch perſons 
preſumed to dictate their fancied improvements, they ought 
ſeriouſly to reflect on the conſequences. Such a change would 
introduce uncertainty in Orthography, and confuſion in the roots; 
and the reſult, —ignorance, and loſs of a language. As pro- 

nunciation is continually varying, ſo alſo would language; for, 
if written as pronounced, ſcarce. two perſons would write alike. 
' Suppoſe, for inſtance, in the Engliſh words en, reign, feign, 
benign, doubt, debt, the g and b, which are mute in the pronuncig- 
tion, ſhould therefore be oniitted 7 in writing, thus, fin, rein, fein, 
benin, dout, det, what would be the conſequence, but an ignorance 
of their preciſe meaning, and derivation from the Latin figno, regno, 
fingo, benignus, dubito, debitum. So gh in fight, laugh, anſwering 
| to The guttural ch in Saxon, ficht, lachen: & in know from cnapan; 
| a in condemn, p in receipt, from condemno, receptum; / in iſle po 
from inſula; and in many other words. which are p | 
in writing, _ rs in pronunciation. 


* 
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PUNCTUATION. 


| Gear's Lav are commonly uſed at the 
beginning of a ſentence, verſe, proper n 
title, or any remarkable word. 


Srors and Makks point out certain pauſes or 
reſts to be made, not only for the ſake of taking 
breath, but alſo to expreſs a ſeparation in the 
parts of ſpeech in reading a ſentence, and to point 
out their ot 2 * theſe commonly are 
reckoned, 


Comma (, ) the Aurift pauſe, equal to one 
ſyllable. 


Semicolon (;) canal to two commas. 
Colon (:) equal to three commas. 
. 2.41.6: 11 Darkod 


* 


* A ſoon as the child can pronounce WY eably, 1 he ought to to 
be taught the uſe of the Stops, and accuſtomed from the 3 * 
to pay the ſame regard to them as to the words. 

every member of a ſentence contains ſome idea of more or 
leſs importance to the drift of the whole, there ought to be a ſuf- 
ficient pauſe at the end of each member, to give time for each 
idea to make its due impreſſion on the mind; and the proportion 
of time in the pauſe, ſhould be regulated by the importance of 
each idea, or by the cloſer or more remote connection which it 
has with the main object of the ſentence.—If there be any pro- 

ſition or ſentiment which the ſpeaker would enforce more 
3 than the reſt, he may either precede it by a longer pauſe 
than ufual, which, will rouſe attention, and give it more weight 
when it is delivered; or he may make a longer pauſe after it is 


| cloſed, which will give time to the mind to ruminate upon it, and 


let it fink deep into it by reflection; or, according to the import- 
ance of the point, he may do both: He may go ſtill farther, and 
make a pauſe before ſome very emphatical word, where neither the 
ſenſe nor common uſage would admit of any—this, on proper 
__—_— may produce a — * effect. SHERIDAN. | 


ö 
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ä Beſides the hs Points, there are other marks made ule of in 


Period (2 d to two ſemicolons, or to four 
ſyllables. 


Interrogation (2) equal to a comma, ant 


; colon, colon, or period, 
Admiration ©), a the ſenſe N 85 


Farenthef ( ) equal: to a comma + 


3 


books and writing, as references, or to Point out ſomething 
_ Foal kable or defective; as, 


© Apoſtrophe () den otes the omiſſion of a letter; 5 


25 plac d for placed; n&er for never. 


 Afeeriſm or Aſteriſt ( * ) Parallel lines (J) 98055 


or Dagger (+) Figures (1, 2, 3, &c.) and Letters 


(a, b, c, &c.) direct to ſome note in the TDs 
Or bottom of the page. : 


Index or Hand (SC) points to fone very. _—- 
8 anne ON 


Ire 


5 


* © pronouncing TEN "AM care ſhould be taken to give thim 
their peculiar tone, and to raiſe or fink the voice naturally 
at the concluſion. < When a queſtion is introduced or governed 


by a verb, the voice ſhould generally riſe at the cloſe, in other caſes 


it ſhould fall. Can any good come out of Nazareh ? Can it 
be fin to now? And do they only ftand by ignorance ? . Where 
is Abel thy brother? By what authority doſt thou theſe things? 
W, ho gave thee this authority?“ 

The note of admiration is often uſed alter an invocation, or any 


ſudden exclamation of joy, grief, deteſtation, &c. as « Deſcend 


from heaven, Urania! Ah me! Be gone! Hark! Peace! 


Joyful day! Miſcreant, avaunt!“ | 
e matter contained in a parentheſis ſhould be pronounced 


in a pitch of voice different from the reſt of the ſeutence, generally 


lower; a ſhort pauſe ſhould be made at the beginning aud end of 


it; and the utterance ſhould alſo be ſomewhat quickened.— The 
parentheſis ought to be avoided, as much as poſſible, in writing. 
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n 


rn 


( 8 ) 


Breve (E) placed over. a vowel, to denote it | 
z Wort. 


Diaæreſis ( ) divi des i vowels, which KOT 
ly form a diphthong. 


H yphen{ -) joins words rogerher; 2s bird.cage ; 
it 7 put at the end of a line when 2 word 1 is not 
ended. 


Crechets or Brackets FJ: incloſe mort Ces 
which have no connection with the ſubject treated 
of, but which ſerve for references to \ pallages 
of ſome Book, Author, or Dates. 


Paragraph (J) points out the beginning of a 
new ſubject. 


Section () n 2 diſcourſe i into ſundry heads 
or diſtinct parts. 


Ellipfes (—) denotes met 1 the word to. be 
omitted ; as K—g for King. 


Caret () ſhews that ſome letter, 3 or 5 wi 
tence, is omitted by miſtake; and muſt be taken 
in exactly at that place. 225 


| Quotation (<*) denotes the paſſage to be tran- 
ſcribed from fome Author in his own words. 


ACCENT 


. en ) 


| ACCENT ard EMPHASIS. 


A CCENT in Engliſh is a peculiar way of diſ- 
A tinguiſhing one ſyllable of a word from the 
reſt, either by dwelling longer upon it; as in glory, 
mulic ; or, by giving it a fmarter percuſſion of the 
voice in utterance; as in happen, manner. 
Syllables lowly accented have the grave accent. 
_ Syllables quickly accented have the acute accent. 
Accent has a progreſſive force, as in act, active, 
actual, actuated, &. „% nl), 7 
In derivatives the accent is generally on the 
ſame ſyllable as in the primitive; as unthankful, 
_ contemptible, acknowledgment, &c *. ee 


EurhaAsrs is the pointing out of ſome eminent 
word in a ſentence, by ſome little force and eleva- 


tion of the voice. 


There are no errors more ridiculous, than thoſe 
which have been occaſioned by the miſplacing of 
emphaſis „ 3 

A Clergyman's Curate, reading in the church 
our Saviour's ſaying to the diſciples, © O fools and 
low +. of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
_ eorit concerning me] placed the emphaſis on the 
word believe; as if Chriſt had called them fools for 
believing. Upon the Rector finding fault, when 
he all it next, he placed the emphaſis on all ; as 
if it had been fooliſh in the diſciples to believe Zn 

| | a 


7 * > 2 - 


* 'To perfe& the ſcholar in Accent and Pronunciation, we 
would recommend the uſe. of a Pocket Dictionary of warranted, 
authority. 8 1 8 

+ i. e. Backward, 


The Rector again POTS” this manner of placing | 
the emphaſis, the good Curate accented the word 
prophets ; as if the prophets had been in no reſpect 
worthy of belief *. 

There are certain characteriſtics W pro- 


per to every ſpecies of delivery, and to every claſs 
of public ſpeakers. : 

Whoever would avoid contempt. and ridicule, 
in ſpeaking before others, ſhould attend to theſe 
particulars, and adopt them in his own practice. 
Argumentation requires one mode of utterance, 
teaching another, intreaty a different.—In the 
pulpit we expect to ſee gravity, dignity, and ear- 
'neftneſs; in parliament, eaſe and elegance; at the 
bar, perſpicuity, energy, and warmth ; and, on the 
ſiage, © nature in her every ſhape.” - | 
. The Author of an ingenious work on the Art 1 
delivering written Language, has given a complete 
and juſt definition of Reading in the following 
words. Reading is the art of delivering writ- 
ten language with propriety, force, and elegance: 
Where (as in ſpeaking) the pronunciation of the 
words is copied after the polite and learned of our 
country, and the emphaſis of ſenſe 4, the pauſes, 
and ſignificant cadences, are determined by the 
meaning of what is before us; where the modu- 
lation is borrowed from faſhionable ſpeech, but a 
little improved and heightened, in proportion to 
the beauty and harmony of the compoſition ? : 
where all the figns of the emotions are in quality 
the ſame as LY would flow ſpontaneouſly from 

nature, 


e % . 0 wc cyanocSios.oous 


e ad mo fad. went on © 


8 


Many improprieties of this kind are daily committed. 
d This author divides emphaſis into two kinds; the emphaſis 
of ſenſe, which fixes the preciſe meaning of any paſſage; and the 
emphaſis of force, which is not eſſential to the ſignification, bus 
which . graces, and enlivens the utterance- 8 
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nature, but abated ſomething in quantity, and 
thoſe moſt which are in themſelves of the diſagree- 
able kind: where the emphaſis of force, orna- 
mental cadences, the quantity of the above-named 
variations from natural ſpeech, and ſome other 
leſs material particulars, are directed by taſte and 
. cuſtom: and, laſtly, where affeQation of every 
ſort is to be dreaded as the greateſt blemiſh; and 
where eaſe, maſterlineſs, and genuine grace, are 
conſidered as principal beauties, and the proper 
ſubſtitutes, for the inferior degree of warmth 
and energy, which the delivery of written lan- 
: guage _ ought” always to diſcover, when compared 
with the extemporary effuſions of the heart.” 
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IT The moſt important property, in good ſpeaking, 
depends on 2 Ju and clear articulation of — 5 
letters; and, on the connecting of the words pro- 
perly together, according to the conſtruction and 
meaning of what is ſpoken: Care ſhould be taken 
to ſound the vowels with ſufficient fulneſs; to 
give the conſonants a ſmart lively utterance; and 
to pauſe at the proper words as long as the ſenſe 
and nature of the ſubject will admit. 


- 0 
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V FThe neceſſity of a diſtinct and graceful utterance is maſterly 

enforced. in the following extract: 

ee Words were given us to communicate our ideas by; and there 
muſt be ſomething inconceivably abſurd in uttering them in ſuch 
a manner as that either people cannot underſtand them, or will 
not deſire to underſtand them. I tell you truly and ſincerely, that 
I ſhall judge of your parts by your ſpeaking gracefully or ungrace- 
fully. If you have parts, you will never be at reſt till you have 
brought yourſelf to a habit of ſpeaking- moſt gracefully ; for I 
aver that it is in your power. Lou will defire your tutor that 
you may read aloud to him every day; and that he will interrupt 
and correct you every time that you read too faſt, do not obſerve 
the proper ſtops, or lay a i OE You will take care to 
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2 Words 5 in oppoſition, or forming an anti- 
| theſis, ſhould be pronounced with ſuch emphaſis 


and variation of voice as may make the oppoſition 


ſufficiently ſtriking. 


2, In the enumeration of particulars, 4 degree 


of emphaſis ſhould be thrown u 525 each; pauſes 

obſerved; 3 and 
the pronunciation ſhould, in Seer, be adapted 
to the nature of the perſons or things mentioned: 


e them ſhould be carefu 


It i is proper to add, that the voice ſhould gene- 
12 fl at one or more of the leading particulars. 
hd While the ſenſe: is ſuſpended, the pitch of 


the voice ſhould be low, aud the emphaſis. mode- 
rate; where the ſuſpenſion ends, the voice ſhould 


be kept up, with a remarkable pauſe; after which, 
it ſhould, in general, be more elevated and die. | 


4. In a climax or gradual increaſe of ſenſe or 
paſſion, there ſhould be a nenen increaſe 
of emphaſis and animation. 

When the ſenſe will permit it, the voice 


maculd ſwell and riſe gradually towards the con- 


cluſion of a ſentence, and finiſh it at laſt with an 
eaſy and graceful cadence.—It is by no means, 
however, to be underſtood, that the voice is always 


to fall at the end of a ſentence The aner is 
voy often the caſe. 


| open your teeth when, you { =; to nt e cry word dil. 
tinctly; and to beg of any al you. ſpeak to, to remind, and 


ſtop you, if ever you fall into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. 


You will even read aloud to yourſelf, and tune your utterance to 
; your own ear; and read at firſt much ſlower than otherwiſe you 


need do, in order to correct that ſhameful habit of ſpeaking 
faſter than you ought. In ſhort, you will make it your 3 
ur ſtudy, and your pleaſure, to ſpeak well, if you think ri 1 * 
EE what I have ſaid is more than ſufficient, if you 
enſe; and ten times more would not be ſufficient, if "ou have 


ts ſo here I cone it.. CHESTERFIELD. | 


6. The 


, 


expreſſes it,—In joy, the voice ſhould 


( 78. be: 


6. The different emotions, paſſions, and hu- 
mours, ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed in reading 
and ſpeaking; and each of da ſhould be ex- 

preſſed with the tone and manner in which nature 


be clear and 


lively ; in grief, flow and broken; courage, re- 
quires a firm and ſwelling voice; fear, a weak, 

rapid, and interrupted one; it ſhould be ſoft, in- 
ſinuating, and malodious in love; ; in anger, bud, q 


harſh, and hurrying. 


To much emphaſis ought not. to be hid on 


trilling Words; ; as and, not, neither, nor, or, ho, that,” | 


&c. on the auxiliaries, os,” do, may, can, is, &c. 
or the pronouns I, thou, he, ſhe, it, which ought. 
all to be touched üghtly, unleſs when an antitheſis 
13 expreſſed” or underſtood. © ; 

The force of this ill habit is conſpicuous in the 


common method that children are taught to re. 


peat the Lord's Prayer and Ten Commandments. 


« Our Father which art in heaven.” By placing 
the emphaſis on art, the words ſeem to im- 
was not always in 9 — 0 


ply, char the Deity 


At the concluſion of the fourth commandment, 
many place the emphaſis on the words day, it; 
few placing the * alis, as it e 2 {ramen 


and hallowed. 


Some pk get into a bombaſtic way of utter- 
ing themſelves, on all occaſions, as if they were 


er importance, than 
©* What's o'clock ?** or 


— when perhaps the buſineſs is of 1 no 
„ 60 E is the wind? . 808 


Ipbgſe conch in that zee v left behind? | 


A total want of ener 
tences, is alſo 


„in ex 


preſſing — ſen · 
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3 ren when he came to the. Ps erſe. dc is 
the Jewiſh general's order to bring out the cap- 
tive kings to ſlaughter, —< Open the mouth of the 
cave, and bring out thoſe five kings unto me out 
of the cave; theſe — 4 uttered in the very 
manner he would have 2 himſelf, had 
he ſaid to his boy, Open my chamber door, and 
bring me my ſlippers from under the bed. edn 
the Scriptures, à difference ought to be obſerved | 
between the mere narrative and the preceptive : the 
one, ſhould be read familiarly, with a ſimplicity 
of expreſſion ; the other, requires an air of ſuperio- 
rity, with the features compoſed to an authori- 
tative gravity . We ought to be more impor- 
tant and peremptory when God ſpeaketh, Let 
there be light,” than when the bikorian, « And 
there was ligbt. Can any one read the melting 
ſtrains of Jeremiah i in an uncomplaining ſtrain :— 
&« O that mine head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night / 
O all ye that paſs by, behold and ſee, if there be any 


 forrow like unto mine. One would think that 


every letter was written with a tear; Tas word 
was the noiſe of a breaking heart; that the 
author was a man compacted of orrows, and 
diſciplined to grief from, his infancy ; one who 
Never breathed, but 1 in lighs ; nor ſpoke, but! in a 
The Wer frequuiithy bath cation even in 
the compaſs of a ſingle chapter, to perſonate ſeveral 
different characters. The ſevere reproach, Le 
er penis, ye generation of Oy 20 tell that fox ;— 
2 th ber behind 1 me Satan 1 e d have: another 

| os eee kind 
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then is d 


Coy 


: Ee of force in the mouth of che meek; eine 


paſſionate” Jefus, than in thoſe of the Apoſtles, 


who were for commanding fire from heaven to 


conſume their opponents.—Let the reader then 


picture to himſelf the real character he is to per- 
ſonate, and he will not be lifeleſs nor liable to 


over-· act his part: Nature has given to every 


emotion of the mind its proper outward ex- 


preſſion, in ſuch manner, that what ſuits one paſ- 


ſion, cannot, by any means, be accommodated to 


another : children, at three years of age, expreſs 
their grief in a tone of voice, and with an action 


totally different from that which they uſe to ex- 


preſs their anger; and they utter their joy in a 


—_— different from both; nor d6 they ever by 


Ge i d l. y one paſſion for another: From Nature 
uced the whole art reading properly. 


Great care ſhould be taken that young people 
read without any particular monotony or ' cant *, 
and with the natural inflections of voice which 
they. uſe in ſpeaking; for no perſon reads 
well, who does not ſpeak what he ſees in the book 
before him, in the ſame natural manner that 
he ſpeaks the thoughts which ariſe in his own 
mind; and hence it is, that no one can read pro- 


perly what he does not underſtand; which lead us 
to obſerve, that FaBl xs and Tal xs, founded upon 


good morals and ſelect parts of hiſtory, are more 


pleaſing and ſuitable to children, under ſeven and 


2 ears of age, t than moſt parts of Scripture; 
that * liar FROG. as comes neareſt 
= Wh 


3 : mY 


I OI. Eo 


15 r is 1 holding 5 one 9 humming 3 TY 
whole diſcourſe, without rifing or- falling. Cant is a mecbanical 


riling and falling of the voice without mama r a Fo of | 
2 bells, let the matter change how it will. | 
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to their own: FAG is moſt likely to keep them from 
an affefted or wianimated way of ſpeaking.—ln con- 
formity to theſe notions, we have choſen the follow. 
ing Exerciſes for beginning y my ones to end. 


Dixzerioxs for an l IVY 
VIOUR and POLITE, ADDRESS. | : 


2 1 2 N 


Cod Ba Pt 7 Patten 


| G breed ing ſup po the decency un 
; verſation; can dour and frank neſs of mind 

preſerve its free oe; wile wit and hu mour give 

k ſpir it and var i et 

But, to make the har mo! ny com plete, the 

whole muſt be found ed on the gt work of 


virtue and ſound ſenſe. — 


Good breeding and polite neſs are Falſe ly 
thought the ſame ; but their quali it ies are ver 7 
dif fer ent. 

Po lite neſs is the in flu ence of nat rd wine- 
ment; good breeding the form of ar tif ic ial civ- 
Ility : The laſt, but reſtrains us from giv ing of- 
fence ; the firſt, im POWs ers us to wy, and rec eive 
pleaſ ure. 

Po lite neſs is the bap pr 7 mix ture of great neſs 
with ben ig nit y; tis the ſun ſhine of the ſoul 
on our words, and on our àc tions 
| Good breeding is moſt ly a ſur face with out 
depth; and, like the paint er's gay col ours on dark 
pri mings, ſpreads a gloſs over the out fide even 
of vices and mean rz it ed . 
| Po lite- | 


"+ 
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Po lite neſs, like cryſtal; /is parent as 8 
as ſhi ning; and al ways ap . love li 2 the 
ſtron * n it is „ in. 


yt 5 'X 


Of knowing your Condition. 


T* firſt rule of wiſdom is to Rom your ſelf; 
and, in or der to this, Vou are to con ſid er 
your ſtation and rank. 

| You owe every thing to your rents; ; there- 
fore, you owe your firſt ſtation 1n life to them : 
Rev er ence them for that reaſon ; and, accordi ing 
to their con dit ion, under ſtand your own. 


| You are placed above: vulgar children who 


run wild ab out the ſtreets, by being brought up 


at ſchool ; there fore, you are to love ſchool, and 


reſpe& your teach . 

Be not proud bec auſe you are above the vul- 
gar, for there are others ab ove you. 

Be have to thoſe above you with hu mil it y, 
void of mean neſs; and, to thoſe ben eath you with 
gen tle neſs, but not familiar i ity. 


Noth ing is ſo much eſteemed and bel oved as: 


a well bred child. 
Obey your pa rents, for they a are the au u thors 
of your be in 
Be ſub iſfive to your maſters pay gov er- 
neſſ es, bec aufe your 12 rents put you un der their 
esre, 
Be reſpect ful to your teach er, and nev er 
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of Behaviour to Superiore." | 


Av LWAYS reg ard, without frown i ing, what 
{A is ſpoken to you, and be read with a 
mod eſt re 8 
Never Night what they ad vile you, but ſhew 
by your ac tions that you mind and obſerve it. 
Let your eyes and your looks agree with your 
words, and ſhew that Your” ns pee '1 is. real and 
fin cere. | 
Be al ways pli able 0 Otlig tag for obRin cy 
is the 1 of vulgar children, and ariſes from 
their not having your a hong tag es of birth and 
ed u ca tion. 
Shun pride and oak ump tons, for they are. 
marks of, wicked "ou and fol Pye: 
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of Z Beten to your Mate” 8 5 
© OVE all your equals, and they will all love 


5 
Be good-hu moured to them, and they will be | 
kind to you. 5 | 

Always ſpeak to hem with ref pet, that they | 

may treat you with reſ pect again. 

lf any of them are ng be you civ 15 nev er- 

the leſs; his churl iſh neſs will diſ grace him, while 

your good - nat ture will gain you love and eſteem. 
Be gentle in all your words, and eve ry one 

will deſire to keep you compan y. 

Be always ready to do all good-na tired things, 
and eve ry one will be ready to oblige you. 
By this behaviour you will ob tain the eſteem 

of your parents, and be the favour ite of your 

teach ers; and * will bid oth ers take ex am 97 | 


8 6 
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rede e Behaviour to Iferiors. 5 


＋ HE DEL) neſs of your parents pla ces 
above theſe; there fore be not prone. of 


for it i is not your own do ing. 


Avoid fam il iar it y. 705 be court teous in al you 
fay to them. 


Never ſcorn per ſons 95 are ben eath you; for 

| that ſets you even below them: 

Alf fa ble behaviour makes them rel Pet you, | 
and that is what you ſhould aim at. 


In ſo lent and haugh ty words Wall then der- 


| ide you; and then oth ers will do the ſame. 


A ſcorn ful tongue al ways makes a per ſon ha- 
ted: you would wiſh to be loved, there fore fol 


low theſe rules f in all Four words and action. 


—_—— 


3 el, 


and to your ſchool- fel lows with reſ pect. 

o not run in to the ſchool, but ad vance de- 
cent ly and ſlow ly to the door. 

Make your bow or cour teſy when you en ter, 


and walk "Airaight to your ſeat. | 
Never talk in the ſchool, for it in ter rupts 


your ſelf and oth ers. 


Never quarrel, for it ſhows i dae nel. and a bad 
tem per. | | 


Ob ſerve noth ĩ ing at ſchool but your book, and 
never neg le& that. 


- If you have an y thing to tay to the maſter, 
wait till he is at leifure, and then peak with 
mod eſty and Fu: neſs. 
L. 


| EHAVE to your teach ers with be: mili it Ys 


When 


( 


Wen the maſter ſpeaks to you riſc EINER 
him, and look him in the face, while he * 


90 with mod eſty and at ten tion. 


in not to an ſwer bef ore he has done ſpe 


then bow to him ref _ fully, and an oer 
with humility. „ 


lf you have oc ca afiom to com plain of a ſchool- 
fellow, firſt ſpeak to him ich, and deſire him 
to deſiſt. - 

If he will not; riſe, and wait an op por tu- 
nit y; and, when the maſter's or uſh er's eye 
is up on you, bow, and ſay ſoft ly, and in a few - 
words, what your com plaint is. 


| Never ſpeak loud in ſchool; anſwer a queſ tion 
| modality; repeat your leſſon I and 
on no other occaſion ſpeak at all. | 


If a ftranger comes in, rife, and bow, or 
| courteſy, as he paſſes by you; but, af ter that, 
Keep your eyes up on your book. 

"Fre ſpeaks to the maſter or uſh er, 9 U not lR- | 
en; for . would be ill man ners, and thew that 
vou neg lect ed your own buſineſs. . . 

If he ſpeaks to you, riſe, and hear kim. | 

When be has done ſpeak ing, bow, and make a 
ſhort and mod eſt an ſwer, and let your looks and 
gef ture ſhew reſpet. 


When the ſchool hours are o ver, go out, as 
you came in, quietly, ſoftly, and decently. 

Never run nor crowd to get at the door, for it 

will be free for you in a few minutes wait ing. 


When out of the ſchool, go home with 0 : 
bur ry or del ay; do not run nor loĩ ter; but do 
e wall e | 


. 
Do not "RY at home, or elſe aa of what 


has been done in ſchool ; for W that nee | 


| . eee out of it. 


F 


07 Behaviour at Church. 


5 en have been reſpe& ful at at be 
rev er end in the church; for it is def ore 
che Almighty that you there ſand. © 


As you go to your pew caſt not your eyes on 


ay one, but walk ſlowly and ſo ber ly to lt. 


When you have en tered the pew, if a mem ber 
of the church of England, fall up on your knees, 


and cov er ing your face, repeat ſoft ly theſe 


words: | 
Let the wards of my mouth; and the medit a tions of 


2 heart, be now and ever ac cep ta ble in thy fight, | 


Lord, my ſtrength, and my red cem er. 


Hav ing ſaid this, riſe, and bow to thoſe to 
| whom you owe reſpect; then fit qui et ly in your 
place and wait the ſer vice. 8 


Seat your ſelf where your pa rents, guar dians, 


or. maſters dir ect, and never remove n ee | 


place till the ſer vice is end ed. 


| Obſerve when others riſe, kneel, or fit down; 
do the like at the ſame time, and at no other. © 


1 Never ſpeak to any one during the time of 


pray ers or preach ing, ob ſerve what is ſaid * the 


5 der gy man, and reg ard noth ing beſide. 


Go many times to church before you let your | 


| voice be heard there; learn the form and mean- 


ing of dev o tion before you at tempt to join in it. 
11 1 
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When chürch Bis der, wed! your face ag ain, 
ä . rep eat dev out ly to your ſelf this ſhort Lv foe er. 
Grant, O Lord, that 7865 wordt hir | 
Heard this day with our out ward ears, may be ſo in. 

dard ly graft ed in our hearts, that they may finally. 
bring forth in us the Fruits of good living to thy bon our 
and glory. 

- Having ſaid this, riſe, and bow to thoſs you 
bowed to at com ing in. 

When the way is free, walk out ſoft ly and di. 
creet ly; and ret urn in the ſame de cent man ner 
to your home: You, will thus get the love of 
your pa rents, teach ers, and rel a tions; 3 and the 
| — word of all 2 Know Fo ee ee 


1 vv} 
4 [7 7 
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of Behaviour Yo! Parents. Na. 8 
AVN come ſoftly 0 to the door; dad | 

1 knocked at it once, and mo too loud, as 

on as it is opened. in. yer bes 

Take off your hat as ſoon as. you, have en tered, 

and do not touch it again till you are going out. 

A s ſoon as you enter the room to your pa rents 

a5 rel a tions, bow, and ſtand: near the door till 

you are told where to'fit. Sg 

When an y one calls to you, go up to Ain with- 

out run ning; when you are come near him, ſtand 

ſtill, and fix ing your eyes modeſtly on his face, 

Walt till he is pleaſed to ſpeak to . 

Ne er fit down till you are def ired, and then 
not till you have bowed, and an tered what Was 
_ aſked of you. 

Be care ful Fas pros ſpeak 4 to ; thoſe who have 
not ſpoken to you. 1 a 0 7 * 
Never 


0 TY * 
eak 70 any one While he is talk ing, 


E . buſy. . 


Wait till he is at * ſure, and ſtand up, that he | 
may ſee you want to ſpeak.. -. 


When his eyes .are upon + you, "walk ſoftly to. 


him, and. Nek ſo. gently that t oth ers . not 
hear. 
Beg in what you would — with Sir, or Mad- 
am; and, when you have 50 ken, Wait pa t tient * 
for an an ſwer. bo 

Before. you ſpeak, make 2 bow, © or cour teſy y. 
ind, when you, have rec eived an an ſwer, make 
another. 
What ev er your pa rents or der you to do, that; 


be aſſured, is right; there fore do it with ME” 


will 25 read in els. 5 26 


Noth i ing bec omes a child ſo 3 a8 obe⸗ = 


dience.to parents or governors; therefore never. 
ref ule to do What they or der. 


nchen ie Us uam As yourine rene un 3, 


tions, never flip out „ forithat1 is mean 
and un handſome. / 
If you are deſirous to go out, aſk W as yo 


have been dir ect ed; and, if it's is open your * | 


. ere 1107 1 WW LITE | 
* Ao gers come. in, riſe; and, en your pa- 


Feit ave paid their com plim ents, bow to them. 


© When you. have bowed, con tin ue ſtanding: 


your pa rents or der you to ſit down ag ain, do 
10; if not, make a bow, and 80 « decent ly out of 


= room. E 


take. W e 2 


V NW. en. you ar are g0 ns to ſchool again, bow, and | 


. 
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Of Behniour: to the Family. 


F you have broth ers or ſiſters, it is your a0 ty 

to love them: They will love you for it; and 

it will be pleaſing to your parents, and a pleaſ ure 
to yourſelf. 


ready to give them any thing they like, and 


they will give you what you deſire. 

2 th 2 croſs with you, be ſi lent and ę 

if at does not make them kind, com plain 

| to your father, mother, or relations. 

Never rev enge your ſelf, for that is wicked: 
your relations will al ways take your Pert, when 
you be have with qui et neſs. 
Nev er quar rel with your broth ers or ſiſ ters. 


Be cour teous to the ſer vants, bec auſe they are 


your in fe riors; but, for the ſame rea ſon, never 
be familiar with them. 


Never ſpeak haughtily to them, for that does 
not become a ſuperior. ... 

| Never tyr an niſe o ver chem, for your pa rents 
on ly are their maſter. 

Deſire them, with civility, bo do what you 


would have done; and if they are „ and 7 


what you aſk is prop er they v en 8 do . 
If they ref uſe, do not dif pute aqua — but 
tell it to your pa rents: If you are in the right, 


they will chide them, and make them obſerve you 


at other times. 


Be not fond of ma king com paints; for then T 
nei ther your pa rents, nor the ſer Na vil 


reg ard you. 


If your firyerices of chide y you, bear it with EA 
per and hu mil it = oye Reply; let it be to ſay, 
ble o 


that you are ſen 


Fu fault, and will not 
do the like again. 


5 * 


(n 


"Aw un du tif ul an ſwer will bring puniſh ment 
and diſ grace; but an o be dient and reſ pect ful 


one will oc ca ſion for give neſs and praiſe. 


What ev er they or der you to do, be al ways . 
ready i in com ply ing. 
If they prev ent you from doi ing what you deſ- 


ire, know that it is for your good to be hindered; 


there fore do not mur mur nor rep mes x: 
If they cor rect you, bear it with meek neſs: : 


* v7 love you, and will not ty: it but for your 


of Behaviour at M eals; 0 


; NT HING more diſtin guiſh es the young 


en tle man from the . boy than his 


| wa $f ky in eat ing. 


_ Know the time o dinner, and be ready a ua. 


: ter of an hour before. 


Be in the room and drefled before the com pan y 
come in. 

Never come to the table hot, nor in A err 

Ad vance to the ta ble when grace is to be ſaid, 


and go to the low er end. 


Obſerve where the miſt reſs of the houſe ſits ; "m 
the place dir ect ly op po ſite is the low er end of | 


the ta ble. 


Stand till eve ry one is ſeat ed, and then ſit in 
the place ap point ed for you. 

Do not im me diate ly call to the fra for 
they know their du ty; and others muſt be ſerved 
before you. FES 
Sit pa tient ly till the com pan y are helped, and 
85 will not be for got ten. „ * 
ev er 
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| Never at tempt to wade your ſelf to any. ng. 
Whatever is given you, be ſat is lied. that 1 it is 
d, and deſire noth ing elſe 

Fat it ſo ber ly and de cent ys and take, + great 
care to be clean ly. id | 

Never ſpeak when you are eat Ing... ate cf 

Eat with your knife and fork, and never ouch 
your meat with your fingers. 

Never eat large mouth fuls, nor greed il 7. 

If what is given you be too bot, wait pa tient ly 
its cool ing, that you may eat it with de cen cy. 

Cut your bread, and break! it, for it is vul gar 
to bite or gnaw it. om 
Take falt with the ee or elſe with 2 

clean knife; for to uſe that which you are eating 
with would foul the ſalt. 
Faat ſi lent ly and de cent ly, not making A noiſe 
with your lips or mouth as vul gar boys do. 

Sit upright upon your chair; and never r 101 ter 
in it, nor lean upon the ta hle. j Phd 
Let your eye be up on your ou not up on the 
diſh es, nor the com pan rx. 
hew your meat well bef ore you foal low' it; 
but do this de cent ly, and with out ma king fa ces. 

Let one mouth ful be al lowed Hel ore you 
Wi uwp-another, _..* 

Stoop a lit tle to your pute as you take each 
mouth ful ; ir wil preveiit greaſi ee ſelf or the | 
doth. _ | 
Never reg ard whit an oth er has on bis plate; 3 

for that would look as if you wanted it. 
Do not fix your eyes up on we who are eat- 
ing, it is un man ner ly. 

Wipe your mouth of ten, that i it be not grealy; 
and lay your knife and fork up on your your, 
that * * not ſoil the — 


Pick 


t 


| drunk. © 113 


0 4 


Pick bones clean, and leave them on your plate; 
they muſt not be thrown down, nor ——__ to 


dogs in the room. 


If you want any thing « the ſer vant, wait till 
he is at lei ſure; nev er call when he 18 wait ing 


on an oth er per ſon. | 


Do not laugh at ta ble, nor e cough, 


nor yawn: if they can not be avoid ed, hold 


up your nap. kin, or ta ble cloth, bef ore Jour face, 
and turn aſ ide from the ta ble. 3 
If a bone hurts your mouth, or any thing wy 5 
in your teeth, hold up your nap kin with your le 
hand, while you take it away with the other. 
Bef ore you drink, en tire ly em empty ty Your mouth, 


and do the ſame bef ore you ſpe 


When you drink, bow to ſome one of the com 
pan y, and ſay, Sir, or Mad am. or N a 
Always wipe your mouth as ſoon as you have 


Never loi ter o ver your vict 1175 nor 
plate when oth ers are done. 
Never deſire more if your pa rents tell you 
that you have had en ough. | 
In cating fruit do not ſwallow the flows: but 
lay them and the ſtalks on one ſide of your plate, 
and one of the leaves that came with the fruit 
o ver them. 
When you have l with clean lin BY ob Z 
oe cent ly; you are not to fit at the tak 
the the company. _ 9 
en you leave your ſeat make 2 bow, and 
go to the ſer vant, who will at tend you out of 


ee] your 


the room; unleſs it be the pleaſt ure of Van .. 


rents n you ſhould TY lon 19 8 1 | 


Fe 
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07% Bebaviour in Cumpany at Home. : 


O com ing home in quire of the ſer vant if 
there be an y com pan y; and let him tell 
your pa rents that you are come. 

Do not go in to the room un leſs they or der you. 

When you are deſired to go in, do it with ref. 
pect and po lite neſs: as ſoon as you have en tered 
the door, bow; then go up foftly to your pa- 

rents, and aſk what is their pleaſure with you. 

| When they order you to fit down, go to the 
low eſt part of the room. 

In ſeat ing your ſelf, take care that you leave the 
beſt pla ces . or the com pan y; ; and. nev er ſit with 
your back to any one. 

Py they. or der you to ſit elſe where, bow, and 

a. | 

S in a gen teel and eaſy poſ ture, do not firetch 
out your legs, nor loll; put one hand in the bo- 
ſom of your waiſt coat, and let the oth, er fall 

eaſily up on your knee. _ 

Never lean up on an oth er per ſon's chair. 

Do not ſpeak un leſs oth ers ſpeak to you; then 
an ſwer i in a few words, and modeſtly. _ 

Look in the face of the per fon who ſpeaks to 
you, and the ſame when you fpeak to him; 3 but 
do this mod eſt ly and de cent > "ban 

When you are not ſpeaking, be attentive to 
what others ſay, keep it in your mind, but make 
no an ſwer; and when the com pan y are gone, you 
may ſpeak * your 0 pin ion to your pa rents. 

Never ſtare at the perſon who is ſpeaking; 
but liſt en with a decent behaviour. - _ | 

Make no wan ton mo tions, but in all things 


reg ard de cen cy. * 


(NF 

„Jake care not to make faces, nor wink. - - 

Never yawn in company; for it looks as if 
you were tired of being with them: If you can- 
not ay oid it, turn af ide, and hide it as much as 

poſſible. 

Seldom blow your noſe, and uſe your hand ker- 
chief for that pur poſe: and in this alſo, make as 
lit tle noiſe as you poſ ſib ly can. 

Never hawk and ſpit in a room; for they are 
il habits; if you encourage them, they will 
grow upon you; if not, they will be eaſily 


ſtopped. 


If you muſt 33 turn af des, and hold up 


| your hand ker chief. 


Both in cou Ring and ſneezi ing, make as lt tle 
noiſe as poſſible 
Never bite your nails. 
Never ſing nor whiſtle in com n pan y; theſe are 


the 1 dle tricks of yul, r chil dren. 


Do not laugh at what the company does not 
know, for it will 5 as if you laughed at them. 
If you have oc ca Lon to laugh, turn from the 
com pan y. 

Do not laugh 8 for gothi ing ſhews the 
gen teel per ſon more than laugh ing decently. _ 

Never frown as you fit, for it will look as i. - 


you fat un wil ling ly. 


Al ways look pleaſed; but not mer ry un el 


there is oc ca ſion. 


When you ſtand, wheth er you be ſpeak; ing « or 
ſilent, ſtand ill. © * 
Do not ſway, nor move ab out your body; 3 but 


keep one hand in your boſom, as before dir ect ed, 


let the other fall with eaſe. * 
— at a proper. diſtance from the fire, and | 


nev er ſtand bef ore an y one. 
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If other chil dren are in com pan v. nev er hir 
per with them. 

Never look in to pa pers which lie in the room, 
nor fix your dg up on a perſon who. is read. 
ing. 

Study your ex er ciſe when alone; : And . never 
read nor look up on a book when you are in com- 

an 
. if al let ter ſhould be ſent you, and req uire to 
be read while in com pan y; bow, and ſay, 
La dies and Gen tle men, I beg your par don for 
a few mo ments, then read it: 1 | 

Appear always eaſy and pleaſed ; . in 
ret urn, you will be am ply re ward ed, * the 
com pan y be ing e with vou... 


6 : 
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* Behaviour i in Een walling abroad.” 


EN you are in company walk 3 ing * 
| road, behave to them with the fame reſ- 
pect as at home. 

When you walk with your pa rents or fu pe- 
riors, give them the wall; and do not crowd cloſe 
to them, but keep at x kt tle diftance. © 

Walk as they do, gen teel ly, and regularly; ; 
not run ning, hopping, nor ſkip ping. 
—— at ten tive to what they ay; and walk Glent- 

ly, q lui et ly, and decently.” f 
the company in paſſing by their et. 

ance, bow; do you bow alſo, though you do not 

know them; it is 4 reſpect due to your com- 


TY you meet your companions, CY not leave 
your company to talk with them. BA | 


5 


6930 


When you have to croſs a ſtreet, the company 
muſt go firſt, and you follow. 
If you ſee any thing that ſurpriſes you, do not 


ſtop to ſtare at it, but look upon it and paſs on. 


Never, on any occaſion, run before, nor "ag far 
be SR, oct company. 


of Behaviour in ling alone. a 


ESPECIT yourſelf as much as then: and 
walk as de cently alone as if oth ers were 
with you. 
* Never whiſtle nor ſing as you walk ats Fo or 


theſe are marks of clowniſhneſs and folly. 


Obſerve how gentlemen walk the ſtreets, and 
walk like them; keep your hands quiet, and uſe 
no an tic motions. 

Zehave with proper reſpect to all you meet. 

Treat your elders and ſuperiors with a becom- 
ing reſpect, and always give them the wall. 

Never neg lect to bow to thofe whom you know, 


when you meet or paſs by them. 


When a ſuperior ſpeaks to you, take off your 
hat, and ftand reſpectfully and uncovered till he 
goes from you. 

Take off your hat when any great perſon 8 
by, though you do not know him; it. is a reſpect 
due to his rank. 

When fuch an one is s going the ſame way, fland 
{till tilt he has paſſed by you. 

Go not in the way of tack as are paſſing. ' 

If you meet a rude or unman ner l boy, give 
him the way; you ſhould no more CPE with 
ſuch than keep them at Le ode 
| : When 


( 94 ) 


When you come near a mob walk to the other 


fide of the ſtreet, and never concern yourſelf 
about as matter. - 


of keeping W with other Boys. 
\YHUSE for your com pan ions, the moſt de- 
cent, genteel, and good- hu moured of _ 

ſchool-fellows. _ 
Avoid all ſuch as are clowniſh, 5 rude, os _- 
cruel. 

Never join a party in any picket” | 

Never mix with thoſe who tor ment dumb crea. 
tures in ſport. 

On no occaſion inſult one that is 2 or 
weaker than yourſelf. 

Do not deride any one's per ſonal . 

Never quarrel, for it is the practice of thoſe 
vulgar boys who have had no education. 

Be willing to oblige every one; but not ready 
to take offence at any. 

If any one uſes you unkindly, forgive him; but 
do not keep company with him afterwards. _ 

If you ſee your play-fellows do any. thin 2 
that is wrong, tell them of it. 

If you hear them ſpeak improper words, | 
thew that you are diſpleaſed, and never imitate 
them. 55 

When you ſpeak of others, let it 30 with reſ. 
pect; and if others ſpeak ill in ef. ene do 
not join with them. | 

Never repeat vulgar jeſts. 


Do not fret at the jeſts of your. companions 
i (hey: ſome tires fall upon your ſelf. 


Ret urn | 


0 3- _ 


Return a jeſt with another; 3! but always with 
good manners. 
Be not proud of your birth; — ſhew reſpect 


to thoſe who are elder and deten in formed. 


Do not ref lect upon any one's dreſs. 

Never take notice of bodily im per fections. 

Do not engage in dirty diver ſions. 

Never call any one by a reproach ful name. 

Do not laugh at Your Ie much leſs at 
ſtrangers. 

Never defraud your com pan ions -of+ the leaſt 
thing ; honeſty is thewn as r in trifles as in 
oreat matters. 

Be Ke ra but not fooliſh 3 in [POV generof: 
it a 

ee e what you c can hey but a not part o with 
* you ſhall want. | 

Never repeat the FOILS YEA of your com- 
pan ions for a miſchievous pur poſe. 

Do not tell to any one what you me heard | in 
your e or N Mes x: ual . 


I 
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EY what has been directed when among boys, 
D you may know what is proper when in com- 


mor. with men; they muſt be treat ed with more 


ever bezin to ſpeak in fuch company; but 
wait till you are ſpoken to. 
When any one ſpeaks to you, riſe from your 


5 ſeat, and hear him with at ten tion. 


If you are at a diſtance from the perſon who 
, go near before yy auer; but not cloſe 
up to bim. | 

| Stand 


(6 3 


Stand ſtill . you ſpeak, and en: ® the her- 
fon you ſpeak to. ee-tonyg 

Speak flow, and not too loud. 58 

Take care to pronounce your wards: dif tinctly. 

Uſe few words, and know when to be done. 

Wait the r ly of the n and PE i it 
be, hear it with good tem | 

If he contrad ies you, do not think of, arguin 
with him; for more years, muſt undoubt ea 
have made him. wiſer than you. 

Do not be fond of: talking of trifles when you 
are ad mit ted into their company 
A boy will always get more good, and more 

credit by hear ing, than talking. 
lf an indecent word be ſpoken, thew by ww 
books, that you neither take mne nor un der- 
and i.... oat alice 
Af any one 2 A thing that you. know to bs 
wrong , do not contradict hw. 5.6 FLAC 
"A Modeſty: and humilit y are the beſt. things that 
2 boy in company can practiſwmmme. 

Never tell ſtories of your own e Aa 

Do not tell any thing after fooliſh boys. 

Never ſpeak while nder boy wel, but 
wait till he has —_— 2 

If another begins before you, do, no 
filence him; but wait ain till he Ry N. done 
ſpeaking... 9529435 1 57 70 

It you did not i to the beginning 8 TY diſ⸗ 
courſe, it is ill manners to aſk what; it. 8 about; 

If, at any time, you are introduced into EET] 
man where they are particularly. engaged 2 2 

en 


ez do not inquire the. cauſe ;/ but, 1 

learn. * get : n 
When. you been, any one Fele, db not 

point at blew but x name _ name. l 09 


2 is, 


2 ne 
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Do not ot laugh immoderately at a ſtory told. by 


2 perſon. . 
Never laugh at what you tell your! ſelf. 
Never ſpeak rudely to any one. 
Do not preſ ume to ſpeak of any thing that 


you are not acquainted with; and always ſpeak - 
| 6 thoſe things with modeſty and diſcretion... 


6p. "ir? 


Never deſpiſe. nor ridicule thoſe, wha do not 


follow your rules of life; nor entertain any proud 
conceit of your own virtues ; for if you were left. 
to your own ſtrength and wiſdom, you would. not 
be able to do any good thing. Give, there fore, 


all the glory to the Divine Providence, whoſe 


daily af ance direQs, and ee How: Tet. 


80 m 
The re ward of ihe virtuous is with he Lord, 


2tLOus ;: ſins. 


9 Aud the care of them i is * the Moſt High 


« therefore ſhall they receive a glorious kingdom, 
and 4 beautiful crown, from the Lord's hand; 


for with his e hand fall he cover chem, and 


with his arm all he Fe them.“ 
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N the reign of King. Charles I. of pleaſurable 

1 memory, Richard Earl of Moreland, having 


he Pleaſures 0 


a diſſolute court, married «"cit- 
izen's daughter, who wanted a'title, but with her 


| TEL 0 an his eſtate, by rollin & amidit 


+ LS | port ortion of one hundred thouſand pounds; : 
With 


lady he retreated to the country, where, 
in lefs dag rear, ſhe . made him the exulting 


Eiber of a une boy called Richard, who ſpeedily 
became the ſole centre of all his rhe Joel 
udes and affections. And though —_— the ſpace 


of. the. two ſucceeding years ſhe was delivered of 
2 ſeeond boy, yet, AS his 3 Na ry more 


unf and. leſs promiſi brother” 8. 


: ſept, him n forth to be nur Fa by the 1 e uit 
fa neighbouring How where, for the ſpace of 

aper of four years, he was honoured with 

no token from father or mother, ſave ſome caſual 


meſſages, from time to time, to know if the child 
was in health. 


This boy was called Henry, after his uncle by 


the father's fide. The Earl had lately gone to 


London to make inquiry after his brother, but 
could learn no manner of tidings concerning him. 

Mean while, the education of the two children 
was exthemely contraſted. Richard, who was al- 
ready entitled my little lord, was not permitted 
to breathe the rudeneſs of the wind. On his 


Dighteſt indiſpoſition the whole houſe was in 
_ alarms; his paſſions had full ſcope in all their in- 
fant irregularities 3 his genaus was pat into a 1 5 | 
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bed. by. * warmth of appla plauſes given 10 


| every 
flight of his opening fancy; and the whole famil 
from the . higheſt to the Jow = 


ruin of promiſing talents and a benevolent heart. 


weſt, conſpired to the 
Young Harry, on the other hand, had every 


k > » 


member as well as feature expoſed to all weathers; 
would run about mother - naked, for near an hour, 


in a froſty morning; was. neither phyſicked into 


delicacy, nor flattered into pride; ſcarce felt the 
convenience, much leſs underſtood the vanity, 


of clothing; and was daily occupied, in playing and 


wreſtling with the pigs and two 2 ſpaniels 


on the dunghill, or in Kiſſing, ſcratching, and 


boxing with the children of the village. 
When Harry had paſſed his fifth year, his — 


on a feſtival day, humbly. 5 to ſend for 


him to his nurſe” s, in order to obſerye how the 


boy might turn out; and my lady, in a fit of 
good humour, aſſented. Nurſe accordingly, having 
_ decked him out in his holiday p r walked 
with our hero to the great houſ 
A brilliant concourſe of the nei Faw — gen- 
try were met in a en parlour, that appeared M 

| be: executed after the model of Weſtminſter- 


All the eyes of the company were inſtantly —— 


. upon Harry; but he advanced with a vacant and 
unobſerving phyſiognomy, and thought no higher 


of the aflembly than as {0 mann e. a coun- 
Ns wake. 2 * 11big 7 
Ry, my dear, Gaal. my lady, go. 13 


; your. brother; at which Dick went up, took Harry 


by the hand, and kiſſed him with much affeftion:; 
ry, upon that, having eyed his brother, I don't 


Jar rot, ſaid: he, bluntly, but, at the lame time, 


arne Wannen 10) 
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and rich brocades; 


( 
Dicky, ſaid my lady, put your Jated: heats upon 


Harry: till we ſee how it becomes him, which he 


immediately did; but Harry feeling an unuſual 
encumbrance on his head; took off the hat, and 


having for ſome time locked contemptuouſly at 
it, he caſt it from him with a ſudden and agile 


jerk, as he uſed to caſt flat ſtones, in order to 


make ducks and drakes in the mill-pond. The 
hat took the glaſſes and decanters in full career; 


ſmaſh went the glaſſes, abroad poured the wine on 
the circling laces, Dreſden aprons, ſilvered ſilks, 
female ſcreams filled the par- 
lour; the rout was equal to the uproar; and it 
was long before molt of them could be compoſed | 
to their places. 


But Harry took no kind of: intereſt in their 


. outcries or diſtreſſes, for ſpying a large Spaniſh 
| Pointer, that juſt then came from under the table, 
de ſprang at him like lightning, ſeized him by 


the collar, and vaulted: on his back with incon- 


N j ility. The dog, wholly diſconcerted by 


omed a burden, capered and plunged 
gary in a violent manner; but Harry was 
too good a horſeman to be fo eaſily diſmount- 


ed; on. which the dog grew outrageous, and 


ruſhing into a 1252 of little miſſes and maſters, 
the children. the viſitants; overturned them 
like nine-pins; thence proceeding, with equal 


- rapidity, between the legs of Mrs owdy, à very 
fat and elderly lady, te inſtantly fell backward 


with a violent ſhriek, and, in her fall, unfortun- 
ately overthrew Frank the foxhunter, who over- 
threw Andrew the angler, who overthrew. Bob 8 


the beau, who cloſed the cataſtrophe. 


Our hero, mean time, was happily cifiriounted : 


| by the i — petticoats, and — with- 


out 


— 
# 


c 
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out damage, in the fallen lady 8 . From thence 
he aroſe at his leiſure, and ſtrolled about the room, 
with as unconcerned an aſpect, as if nothing had 
happened amiſs, and he had had neither ar nor 


part in this frightful diſcomfiture. 
When matters were once more, in ſome. CHE, 


ſet to rights, My heavens! exclaimed my lady, I 
| ſhall faint, the boy is poſitively an ideot.; he has no 
apprehenſion nor conception of perſons or things. 
Come hither, firrah, ſhe cried with an angry tone; 
but inſtead of complying, Harry caſt on her a look 
of reſentment, and ſidled over towards his nurſe. 
Dicky, my dear, faid my lady, go and pretend. to 


beat his mammy, that we may try if the child has 


any kind of ideas. Here her ladyſhip, by ill for- 


tune was as much unadviſed as her favourite was 
unhappy in the execution of her orders; for while 


Dick {truck at the nurſe with a counterfeited paſ- 
ſion, Harry inſtantly reddened, and gave his 


brother ſuch a ſudden paſn in the face, that his 


noſe and mouth guſhed with blood. Dick ſet up 


the roar ; my lady ſcreamed out, and riſing, and 
running at Harry with all imaginable fury, ſhe 


caught him up, as a falcon would truſs a robin, 


turned over his petticoats, and chaſtiſed him with 


all the violence of which her delicacy was capable. 


Our hero, however, neither uttered cry nor 


tear, but being ſet down, he turned round on 

the company an eye of indi 3 then cried, 
ed from the aſſem. 

bly. Harry had ſcarce made his exit when his 


Come away mammy, and 1 


mother exclaimed after him, Ay, ay, take him 


away nurſe, take him away, the” little OO w_ 0 
never Dieu me the his face more. ODE: 93 45 
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Mx time after, Hairy} being called ime to 
| his papa's, one day met a little beggar. boy at 
the hall-door, half. naked, whinging, and ſhivering 
with cold; his heart was inſtantly touched with his 
wonted compaſſion; and taking him by the hand, 
What is your name, my poor little boy? ſays 
Harry. Neddy, Sir, fays the child. And where is 
your daddy and mammy? O, Sir, anſwered Ned, 
F have no daddy nor mammy in the wide world. 
Don't cry, don't cry, ſays Harry, I have ſeveral 
daddies and mammies, and PI give you one or 
two of them. But where did you leave your 
cloaths, Neddy! I have not any, Sir, replied the 
child in a piteous accent. Well, well, it don't 
matter, Neddy, for I have more cloaths too; 
ſo taking him again by the hand, he led him 
up to his apartment, without being perceived 
dy any one; and helping him to ſtrip, he ran to 
his cloſet for the ſhirt which he had laſt thrown 
off, and put it on the new'comer with equal haſte 
and delight. He next ran for the entire ſuit that 
his bearded dada“ had given him, and having 
ſhewn' him how to put on the breeches, he 
drew on the ſtockings and ſhoes with his own 
hands. To theſe fucceeded the coat and waiſtcoat; 
fa Ned was now full a8 well rigged as' his bene. : 

An * VI. 

Never bad our here enjoyed himſelf 10 highly | 
as while he was thus employed. When he had 
finiſhed his operations, he chuckled and ſmiled, 
turned Ned TO und round, . ee Lare 

eren there 
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| milk and à luncheon: of bread, 
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there about him, and was as'proud of him, 28 if le 
had been wholly of his own making. 


He now became thoughtful, foretatiing/i 
His: mind the particulars that might further be 


0 requiſite to the accommadation of his gueſt; for 


he was grown too fond of him to think of parting 
ſuddenly: "Having recollected an adjoining lum- 
ber room, and taking Ned with him, they found 


a little ald matraſs, which,” with united ſtrength, 


they dragged forth, and lodged in a convenient 
corner of the cloſet; to this they added a pair of old 


blankets, and Harry ſpread them for Ned's repoſe; 
in the beſt” manner he: Was able. He then aſked 
his dependant” if he was hungry? Ves, very; 


'y hungry indeed, Sir, cried Ned; no ſooner 
id, than Harry flew - down to the kitchen, 
ina: lookin about, ſpied a a porringer of 
ich one of the 

ſervants had provided for a young favourite of 
their own, he ſeized upon them like a hawk, and 


haſtening again to his chamber, delivered them to | 


Ned, who had already half devoured them with 
his eyes. He inftantly fell to with the rapture 
of a cormorant, or any rapture that can be ſup- 
poſed leſs than that of his friend Harry, who ſtood 
over him with the feelings of a parent turtle, that 


feeds his Joung wich the meat derived from his 
own bowe 


n 
e 


For a few dae Hy kopt his dependant ſhut 
o in his chamber, or cloſet, without the privity 

any of the family, br the nurſe, to whom he 
revealed' they — euere ſeal of the fricteſt 
ſeerecy. | A 

But, on 2 evbſs yi; Suſy the Kſonnaidy bas 


Ing entered, with a new broom;' into our hero's 


een — . „ in a corner, the tattered 


depolite 050 


(104 ) 
| depoſite of Ned's original robings, and liftin g them, 


at a cautious diſtance, with a finger and thumb, 
diſcovered, as many other philoſophers alſo have 
done, that there is no part of this globe Which is 
not peopled with nations of animals, if man had 
attention and optics · duly accommodated to the 
viſion. She dropt the living garment as though 
ſhe had taken up à burning horſe hoe; ; and was 
Inſtantly peopled, by her prolific imagination, with 
Artties of the ſame ſpecies from head to foot. 
In this diſguſt, Suſy hap ppened, unfortunately, 
to ſtep into the cloſet, and ſpied Ned in a dark 
corner, where he had {pats and drawn himſelf 
up to the ſize of a hedge-hog. She immediately 
flew. at him like one of the Eumenides, and haul- 
ed him forth to the light as Hercules is. ſaid to 
have hauled Caucus from his den. | She queſtioned 
bim with a voice of implacable authority, and 
Ned, with humble and ingenuous tears, confeſſed 
the whole adventure. But Suſy, no way melted, 
exclaimed, What, Sirrah, have you, and your 
maſter Harry, a mind to breed an affedtion-in the 
houſe? I will remit of no ſuch doings, for I have 
an utter converſion. to beggar-brats and uermil. 
hawk then commanded. him to bundle up his old 
ags, and driving him down ſtairs before "her, ſhe 
Gimiſſed him — the hall door with a pair of 
ſmart boxes on each ſide of his head, and, ordered 
kim never more to deſend her ſiggt. 
Poor Ned went weeping and wailing from the 
5 e when who ſhould he ſee, at about fifty paces 
diſtance, but his beloved patron Harry, who had 
been cutting a ſwitch from the next hedge. To 
him he ran with precipitation. Harry, touched 
with a compaſſion not free from reſentment, to 
. lun 3 In tears, demanded. ne ne of 
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bis apparent diſtreſ 8, which Ned truly related. 
Our hero, on this, became thoughtful and moody; 


and judging that Suſy had not acted thus with- 


out authority, he conceived a general diſguſt at 
a- family who had treated him fo injuriouſly in 
the perſon of his Neddy. But, comforting his de- 
pendant the beſt he could, Come Neddy, ſays he, 
don't cry my man; I will bring you, that 1 will, 
to my on dear dada, who will welcome and love 


- you for my ſake. Then making his way through 


a ſmall breach in the neighbouring hedge, he or- 
dered Ned to follow him, and Vote acroſs the field, 
like a bird of paſſage, in a direct line to his pa- 
tron's, who received him with rapture for Harry's 
ſake; and Ned, ever after, became his —_ 
friend n grateful ROO | j I 


Harry coming one day to his bearded * in 
a fine dels and trimmed like a ee be told | 
him the following ſtor y. 

There was, once upon a tines) a very good 
and clever boy called Hercules. As he grew up, 
beſides his prayers and his book, he was taught to 


run and leap; to ride; wreſtle, and cudgel; and 


though he was able to beat all the boys in the 
pariſh he never uſed to hurt or quarrel with any 
of them. He did not matter cold nor hunger; 
nor what he eat nor drank; nor how, nor 


| where he lay; and he went always dreſſed in the 


ſkin of a wild beaſt, which could bear all winds and 
weathers, and which he could put on or off at pleaſ- 


ure; for he knew that his dreſs was no part of 
himfelf, and that it could neither add to him, 


nor-take away any thing from him. 
When this brave boy came to man's eſtate, he | 


went about the world doing good in 2 
— ping 


(s 


helping the weak, feeding the hungry; ind cloth. 

ing the naked; comforting thoſe WhO efied, and 
beating all thoſe who did hurt or wrong to ethers; 
and all good people loved him with their whole 
heart, and all naughty people feared him terribly. 
; But, O fad and diſmal! a lady, whom he had 
| faved from great hurt and ſhame, made him a 

nt of a new coat, which was called a ſhirt in 
hofe days, as they wore it next the ſkin: And 
now, my Harry, take notice. The lady had cover- 
ed his coat all over with laces, and rufflings, 
and beads of glaſs, and ſuch other fooleries; 
ſo that Poor Hercules looked juſt as fine as yon 
do. now. And he turned him to this fide, and 
to that ſide, and began to think more and better 
of himſelf, becauſe he had this fools coat upon 
him. The poiſon of it. entered into his body 
and his mind, and brought weakneſs and — 
— upon the one and the other. He grew 
ſo fond of it, that he could not bear to 
it put off; for he thought that, to part with 
it, would be to rt with is fleſh from his bones. 
Neither would he venture out in the rain any 
more, nor box nor wreſtle with any body, for 
fear of ſpoiling his ſine coat. 80 that, in time, 
he loft the love and che praiſes of every body; 
and all people fcorned him, and pointed a at dim 
for'a foot au a casecb, eee 
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TT.y was 8 fool who ſaid in his heart, Thene bs ie % 
God Inte the breaſt of a, wiſe. man ſuch a 


thought could never have entexed. One of thoſe 


refined reaſoners, commonly called Minute Philoſ- 
ophers, was fitting at his eaſe beneath the ſhade 


of a large oak, while at his ſide the weak branches 


of a pompion treiled upon the ground. This 


threw our great logician into his old track of rea- 
ſoning againſt Providence. Is it conſiſtent with 


common ſenſe, ſaid he, that infinite wiſdom ſhou!d 


create a 1 0 and ſtately tree, with branches of 


prodigious ſtrength, — to bear ſo ſmall and in- 


ſignificant a fruit as an acorn! Or that ſo weak a 


ſtem, as that of a pompion, ſhould be loaded with 
ſo diſproportioned a weight! A child may ſee the 
aan 34x it. In the midſt of this curious ſpec 


ulation, down rp an acorn, from one of the 


higheſt} branches of the oak, full e 
How. {mall a triſie may overturn the. ſyſtems. of 
mighty philoſophers! Struck with the accident, 
he could not help crying out, How ee watts 
_ abu. oO ans not 2 een 
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belonged of right to him who ſaw it firſt. 

ſaid the former, it belongs to me, for it was! 
who firſt diſcovered it to you. O! I have good 
eyes, thank God, replied the latter, I ſaw ſome- 
thing a long wa 'off, and even then, I thought it 
muſt be an oyſter. Whilſt they diſputed, there 
came the attorney of a neighbouring villa The 
travellers agreed to make him umpire of the diſ- 
pute; who having attentively heard both parties, 
8 opened the oyſter, and eat it. Then pre- 
Lenting to each of them a ſhell; © the oyſter, Sirs,” 

— 1 was A Bos er an in peace.“ 


take it up, and the other puſhed him, pin ng, it 
ſo, 
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X Half ſtarved fox ſaw, one night, the moon at 
che bottom of a well, and took her for 2 
cheeſe. There were two ails linked to an iron 
chain, which, by means of a pulley at the top of 
the well, drew the water alternately. He ſet him 
ſelf in the empty pail, and deſcended by the help 
of the other, which the-weight of his body made 
to aſcend. When he came to the bottom how 
was he ſurpriſed and aſhamed at his miſtake 
He continued there (more hungry than thirſty) 
till the moon had conſiderably leffened her ro- 
tundity, when a wolf paſſed by: Friend, ſaid the 


fox, I will regale — ſee. what a fine cheeſe is 


here, I have almoſt ſurfeited myſeif with eat- 
ing; there is yet enough for you, deſcend in the 
| Fo which I have ſet on purpoſe, © The wolf was 
fool enough to believe him, deſcended,” and his 
weight 


degree of perfection, took a wall 
a very delicious garden; he heard a great noiſe, 


(wg) 


weight: made the fox aſcend; who, having reach- 
ed the top, ſolemnly proteſted that he never would 
in ae be be e doe 728 en dauer e a 
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Ab IV. 
Tue Prince and Bees. 


Voung prince, in that ſeaſon of the year, 
when all nature ſhews herſelf in the 
one day Kcusb 


and looking about perceived a hive of Bees. He 
approached that o diect, which was entirely new to 
him, and — wich amazement, the order, 
care, and buſineſs of the little common- wealth. 
The cells began to be formed into a regular figure, 


and one party of the bees was ſtoring them 82 


nectar, while another was employed in ſupplying 


them with thyme, which they gathered from 


among all the riches of the ſpring. Lazineſs and 
inactivity were baniſhed the ſociety; every thing 


was in motion without confuſion or diſorder. 
The more conſiderable gave out- their orders, and 
were obeyed by their inferiors, without any man- 
ner of murmur, jealouſy, or unwillingneſs. The 
prince, having never ſeen any thing equal to their 
yur before, was extremely ſurpriſed,” when a 


who was conſidered: as queen of the hive, 


addreſſed him thus: The view you have before 


you, young prince, muſt be entertaining, but, 


ich may be made inſtructive. We ſuffer nothing 
like diſorder nor licentiouſneſs among us; they 
f e moſt eſteemed, who, W n 


e, 
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, | diligence, can do moſt for the public weal. Our | 


© firſt» places are | always: beſtowed,where, there is 


moſt merit; and, laſt of all, we axe taking pains 
day and night for the benefit of man. Go, an 
« imitate us, introduce that order and diſcipline 


© among men, > Chi ſo much e in * 


creatures. 
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3 ; 4 "7 e Frogs a4 lefiri ring a "Ring. | 
"HE frogs. enjoyed. full liberty in abt = 
raſſes; but growing. weary of their con- 


Aion tity. rayed to Jupiter to give them a ng 
to govern them. The god threw! them a 


log, 
which made 40 Poles 2 — in falling into the 


water, that the poor frogs,” who are naturally 
timorous, were terribly fri hiened, and hid them- 
ſelves among the reeds, — in the holes of their 


moraſs, not daring for a long time to look upon 


their king: At laſs, one, more hardy than the ar - 
ventured to put his head out of the water, to ſee 


What their king did. His gravity, at firſt, ſtruck 


him with awe; be approached, however, although 
trembling, to take a nearer view of his majeſty. 


Another followed him, then another; at length 


they all approached their monarch to pay their 
Sab But the ſovereign did not ſtr. What a 
droll king is chis! cried they. What is he good for? 
They ſoon paſſed from reverence to contempt, 


from contempt to inſolence; and loſing all reſpect, 
leaped upon the nen and ee bim most 
Wn eouſſy. 


They then entreated 1 to give. chem an- 


other king, but one who Was briſk and. * 


2 
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for this; ſaid they, ftirs 80 More man b üg ud | 
appears quite ftw Jupiter granted their re- 


queſt, and ſent t em a waterdnake, who imme- 


diately began to devour them. Great god! What 
_ a tyrant, cried they. The race of frogs is going 


to be creed What ſhall we do? O Ju- 


piter ! we beſeech thee, take pity on thy creatures, 
and give us another king. But the god thus 
replied. Vou ſhould have kept your firſt form of 


government. What need had you of a king! 
You ought, at leaſt, to have been fatisfied with 
that which I gave you; he was good, | tranquit, 
and meek. You deſired to have another, content 
yourſelves with him, ſach : as he 1 15, Tor. fear Kun 
yew hb a "Oe" OTE | 
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FABLE vi 


1 „ 
Certain Hermit had ſeooped his cave near 
the ſummit of a lofty mountain, from hence 
he had an opportunity of ſurveying a large extent 


both of ſea and land. He fat one evening contem- 
| E ai g with pleaſure on the various objects that 


diffuſed before him. The woods were dreſt 
in che brighteſt verdure, and the thickets adorned 
with the gayeſt bloſſoms; the birds caroled be- 


neath the branches; the lambs frolicked around 


the meads; the peaſant whiſtled beſide his team; 
and the ſhips, driven by gentle gales, were return- 
ing in ſafety to their proper harbours. In ſhort, 
the arrival of ſpring had doubly enlivened the 
whole ſcene before his eye; and every = * 5 


ed a diſplay either of eur or 


cm). 


On» ſudden aroſe a violent form, | The winds 
muſtered all their fury; and whole foreſts of oak 
lay ſcattered on the ground. Darkneſs inſtantly 
de hail-ſtones and rain poured forth in 
| cataracts; 'and lightning and Wunden added hor- 
ror to the gloom: + 

And now, the ſea, ied up in mountains, bore 


| aloft the largeſt. veſlels; while the horrid uproar of 


its waves drowned- the ſhrieks of the wretched 


mariners. When the whole tempeſt had exhauſted - 


its fury, it was inſtantly followed by the ſhock of 
an earthquake. 
The poor inhabitants of a neighbouring village 


Frog wife in crowds to our hermit's cave; relig-' 
jouſly. hoping, that his well known ſanity would 


protect them in their diſtreſs. They were, how- 


ever, not a little ſurpriſed at the tranquillity that 


appeared in his countenance. * My friends, ſaid 


© he, be not diſmayed.” Terrible to me, as well as 


© to. you, would have been the war of elements we 
_ © have juſt beheld ; but that I have meditated with 
« ſo much attention on the various works of prov- 
« idence, as to be "Ro that Hig: greg is 
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SELECTIONS. 


FP OLITEN ES þ 


7 VARCIA. came into the world under the 
A' greateſt diſadvantages.” His birth was mean, 
and his fortune not to be mentioned : yet, though 
ble is hardly forty, he has acquired a handſome 

eſtate in the country, and lives on it with more 
reputation than moſt of his neighbours. While a 
ſer vitor at the univerſity, he, byhis aſſiduities, recom- 


mended himſelf to a noble lord, and by that means 


procured a place of fifty nds a year in a public 
office. His behaviour Hers mate him as many 
friends. as there were perſons belonging to that 
board: his readineſs in doing favours gained him 
the hearts of his inferiors; ; his reſpect to thoſe in 
the higheſt characters in the office procured him 
their good will; and the complacency he expreſſed - 
towards his cquals, and Fn immediately above 
him, made them eſpouſe his intereſt with almoſt 
as much warmth as they did their own. By this 
management, he, in ten years time, roſe to — 
poſſeſſion of an office which brought him in a 
thouſand pounds a year ſalary, and near double as 
much in \ perquiſites. | AfMluence hath made no 
| alteration in his manners. The ſame eaſineſs of 
diſpoſition attends him in that fortune to which 
it has raiſed him; and he is at this day the delight 
of all who know him, from an art he has of per- 
ſuading them, that their pleaſures and their in- 
tereſts are equally dear to him with his own. 


Who, if it were in his power, would refuſe Garcia 


| what he now poſſeſſes ? or who would not wiſh that 
Wen * with Garcia's diſpoſitions? 
7 P 
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INDUSTRY. 
CTION keeps the ſoul in conſtant health, but 
idleneſs corrupts and ruſts the mind; for a 


man of great abilities may, by negligence and idle- 


neſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be an 


encumbrance to ſociety and a burden to himſelf. 
There are but few who know how to be idle and 
innocent: by doing mar ny, we learn to do ill. 
Of all the diverſions of life, there * none ſo 
oper to its empty ſpaces, as the readin 
bf — and . ee and with "I 
the converfation of a choſen. friend. | 


Lysax DER, the famous Lacedemonian general, 


Far brought magnificent preſents to Cyrus, the 
- Younger ſon of Darius, king of Perſia; that young 


prince, who piqued himſelf more upon dis! integrity 


ang politeneſs than his nobility and grandeur, 


leaſh himſelf with conducting in perſon fo il- 
luftrious a gueſt through his gardens, and with 


obſerving to him their various beauties. Lyſan- 


der, ſtruck with ſo fine a proſpect, admired the 
manner in which the ſeveral parts were laid out; 


the height and projection of the trees; the neat- 
neſs and diſpoſition of the walks; the abundance 
of fruits; the beauty of the parterres, and the 
nts, bi Rery of flowers exhaling odours univ- 

oughout the delightful ſcene. Every 
thin Þ ies and e me in this place, 
ſaid Lyſander, addreſſing him imſelf to Cyrus; © but, 


what ftrikes me moſt is, the exquiſite taſte and 


elegant induſtry of the perſon who drew the plan 
of the feyeral parts of this garden, and gave it 


that ſine order which I cannot ſufficiently admire.” 


EA © Ie w who drew the pln, and 
| * 


g. S S.A. g. g. g. 288 
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. „ 
hi marked it out; ; and not only that, but 


many of the trees which you ſee were planted 


wick my own hands.” What!“ replied Lyſan- 
der, viewing him from "ts to foot, . 18 it poſſible, 
5 that, with theſe purple robes and ſplendid veſtments, 

theſe ſtri q of j jewels and bracelets of gold, and 


theſe buſkins b richly 8 you could 


FF; the gardener, and employ your royal hands 
aa eres P29 Doth 2 ſurpriſe you? 


aal Spree Cyrus: I proteſt with the Kane. . | 


| $41] when my health, permits, I never fit down to 
table 1 ny having made myſelf ſweat with 
fatigue, either in- mie exerciſe, or in ſome 
kind of rural labour, and to which I apply with 
_ pleaſure, and without ſparing myſelf.” Lyſander 
was amazed at this diſcourſe, and prefling him by 
the hand, Cyrus, faid he, 05 you — trul 


happy, and deſerve your "high fortune, becauſe 
| mou unite It with ies 
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COURAGE. 


HAT perſon only is truly couragequs 3 who 
T fears nothing ſo much as doing a ſhameful 
action; and who e reſolutely and undauntedly 
go where his duty, however En it is, may 


Call him. 1 


It admires the ſame quality i in an enemy: fame, 


ardon and a their oppoſers, are what glow 
in the minds of the brave. Courage and 18 91 
imity are inſeparable. 


RicHaxd the Firſt, king of England, having | | 


2 invcted the caltle of Chalus, was hot in the 


Pa thoulder | 


glory, conqueſts, and deſire of opportunities to 
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ſhoulder with an arrow: an unſkilful ſurgeon, in 
endeavouring to extract the weapon, mangled the 
fleſh in ſuch a manner, that à gangrene enſued. 


The caſtle being taken, and perceiving that he could 


not live, he ordered Bertram de Gourdon, who 
had ſhot the arrow, to be brought into his preſ- 
ence. Bertram being come: What harm,“ ſaid 


the king, did ever I do thee, that thou ſhouldeft 
kill me?“ The other replied with great magnan- 
; TT. and courage, You killed with your own 
hand my father and two of my brothers, and you - - 
likewiſe deſigned to have killed me. You may 


now ſatiate your revenge: I could cheerfully ſuf- 


fer all the torments that can be inflited, were I 
ſure of havin g delivered the world of a-tyrant, 
who filled it with blood and carnage.” This bold 
and ſpirited anſwer ſtruck Richard with remorſe. 


He ordered the priſoner to be preſented with one 
hundred ſhillings, and ſet at liberty; but Maccar- 


dec, one of the king's friends, like a true rs, = 


ordered him to be mnt alive. AR. 


HONOUR. 


RE is nothing. honourable that i is not in 


nocent, and nothing mean but what has 


— in it. He who can ſay to himſelf, I do as 
much good and am as virtuous as my moſt earneſt 


| endeavours will allow me,” whatever be his ſtation 


in the world, is to himſelf poſſeſſed of the higheſt 


honour : but falſe notions of honour are the 


Fl eateſt depravities of human nature, by giving 
8 | 


ideas of What! is good and enn PS 
"atm 


J!. ²³¹ wi é. as” wen ..,... ..... 


Co 10% Y 
big New England ſloop, commanded by | capt 3 
Snelgrave, trading to 1 in 1752, left there 
_ ſecond mate, William Murray, ſick on ſhore, 
and failed without him. Murray was at the houſe 
of a black named Cudjoe, with whom he had con- 
tracted an acquaintance during their trade. He 
recovered ; but the ſloop being gone, he continued 
with his black friend till ſome other opportunity 
ſhould offer of his getting home. In the mean 
time, a Dutch ſhip came into the road, and ſome 
of the blacks going on board, were treacheroully | 


ſeized and carried off as their llaves. The relations 


and friends, tranſported with ſudden rage, ran to 
the houſe of Cudjoe, to take revenge by killing 
Murray. Cudjoe ſtopt them at the door, and de, 
manded what they wanted. The white men, 
ſaid they, © have carried away our brothers And. 
ſons, and we will kill all white men. Give us the 
white man you have in your houſe, for we will 
kill him.“ Nay,” faid he, the white men that 
carried away your relations are bad men, kill 
them when you can take them; but this white 
man is a good man, and you muſt not kill him.“ — 
<« But he is a white man,” cried they; © and the 
white men are all bad men, we will kill them all.” 
< Nay,” ſaid Cudjoe, © you muſt not kill a man 
that has done no harm, only for being white. This 
man is my friend, my. houſe is his poſt, I am his 
ſoldier, and muſt fight for him; you muſt kill me 
before you can kill him. What good man will 
ever come again under my roof, if I let my floor 5 
be ſtained with a good man's blood? - 
The negroes ſeeing his reſolution, and being 
convinced by his diſcourſe that they were wrong, 
went away aſhamed. In a few days Murray ven- 
tured abroad * with his friend ee 
| ever 


( 118 )* 
ſeveral of them took him by the hand, and told 
him, © They were glad they had not killed him ; 


for as he was a good (meaning innocent) man their 


God would have been ry eee * would have 
| _ thoix TINGS 77 5855 | 
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HUMANITY. ek 


muſt not do that to 1 er akich we 
would not have another do to us. This is 
the rule which determines what kind of treatment 


2 


is forbidden by nature, with reſpe& to the reſt of 


mankind: every thing which would appear hard, 
barbarous, or cruel, when done to ourſeives, is 
compriſed i in this prohibition. Gf 36s ; 
Fity, compaſſion, and even forgiveneſs, when 
not inconſiſtent with prudence and our own tae | 
ty, is due to our enemies. 


PynRkhus, king of Epirus, MN bo put to (0 flight 
the army of Antigonus, king of Macedonia, ſeized 
his kingdom: but both armies meeting again at 
Argos, the inhabitants ſent deputies, humbly re- 
queſting that neither of them would enter the city. 
Their requeſt was granted; but, contrary to his 
promiſe, the fame night, Pyrrhus ruſhed with his 
Forces into the town. The affrighted inhabitants 
immediately ſent to Antigonus for aſſiſtance; 
whereupon a battle enſued in the ſtreets, and in 
the morning Pyrrhus was found among the Wo 

Alcyoneus, the ſon of Antigonus, eg. the. head 
by the hair, rode with it full ſpeed to his father, 
and finding him talking with ome of his favour- 
ites, threw it at his feet. Antigonus looking upon 
it, and knowing it, not * thruſt his an OP 


cg ) 


him with diſdain, but ſtruck him with his 


| batoon. © Barbarous wretch,” faid he, © doſt thou 
think that he whoſe- grandfather was flain, and 
whoſe father died a captive, ſhould rejoice at 


ſuch a fight?” Then taking the robe from his 


ſhoulders, he covered the head, and at the ſame 


| time let fall A ſhower of tears, giving orders that ” 


| the body ſhould be carefully looked for, and that 
they ſhould be burnt with all the funeral hon- 


ours due to a king. While he was thus ſpeaking, 
Alcyoneus, having diſcovered Helenus, the ſon of 


Pyrrhus, in a thread-bare coat, he ſpoke to him 
kindly,” and, with eren reſpect, preſented him to 
his father. Well, my ſon,““ ſaid Antigonus, 
„ this is better than you did before; however, 
you have done leſs than your duty ſtill, in that 
you have ſuffered a perſon of quality to approach 


me in that thread-bare coat, which is not a 


diſgrace to him, but to our victory.“ Havin 


comforted Helenus for the loſs of his father, he 


entertained him kindly, and afterwards ſet him 
at liberty, and ſent him home to Epirus. 
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VCF 
RUE generoſity is a rule impoſed upon us 

by reaſon, which ſhould be the ſovereign law 
pf a rational being. But this generoſity does not 
conſiſt in obeying every impulſe of humanity, in 
following blind paſſion for our guide, and in im- 
pairing our circumſtances by preſent benefactions, 
which may render us incapable of future ones, 
or of doing juſtice where it is du. 
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us ſeldom 18 generoſity perfect and in! 
How often do men give, becauſe it throws a cer- 
tain inferiority on thoſe who deat ant a fps 
riority on themſelves! - _ 


Eschix Es and Demolihenes were tha two ao. 


TH: Ky 


ſt orators which Greece, or perhaps any other 


nation, ever produced. "The former having drawn 
up an accuſation againſt one Cteſiphon, or rather 
againſt Demoſthenes, a time was fixed for hearing 
the trial. No cauſe ever excited ſo much eurioſi 

nor was pleaded with ſo much pomp. People 
flocked to it from all parts; and they had 


great reaſon for ſo doing: for what fight could 


be nobler than a conflict between two orators, 


each of them excellent in his way; both formed 


by nature, improved by art, and animated per- 
petual diſſenſions, and an inſuperable jea fouſy! 


'The diſpoſition of the people, and the juncture of : 


the times, ſeemed to favour AÆſchines; / neverthe- 


leſs, he loſt his cauſe, and was juſtly ſentenced! to 


be baniſhed for his raſh accuſation: He, on this, 
went and ſettled at Rhodes; where he opened a 
ſchool of eloquence; the fame and glory of which 


continued for many ages. He began his lectures 
with the two orations which had occaſioned his 


baniſhment. Great encomiums were given to that 
of Eſchines; but when they heard that of Den 
thenes, the plaudits and acclamations were re- 


doubled; and it Was then he ſpoke theſe words, | 


fo greatly landable in the mouth of an enemy: 


bad . Wer e e it e 


< But what applauſes would you have af : | 
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T OW of our country is one of the nobleſt 
paſſions that can warm and, animate the hu- 
man breaſt. It includes all the limited and partic- 
ular affcctions to our parents, children, friends, 
_ neighbours, fellow-citizens, and countrymen. _ 
Wherever this love of our country prevails in 
pol rape vigour and extent, it fwatlows up all 
fordid and ſelſiſh regards; it conquers the love of 
eaſe, power, pleaſure, and wealth; nay, when the 
amiable 8 of friendſhip, gratitude, and 
private affection come in competition with it, it 
will teach us to ſacrifice all, in qrder to maintain 
the rights, .and promote and defend the honour 


s 


and happineſs, of our country. 


80 deeply was the love of his country im- 
preſſed on the mind of Alexander, the Roman em- 
peror, that he is ſaid never to have given any 


pale office through favour or friendſhip ; but to 


have employed thoſe only who were both by liim- 
ſelf and the ſenate judged beſt qualified for the 
diſcharge of the cruſt repoſed in them. He pre- 
ferred, one. to the command'of the guards, who 
had retired into the country on purpoſe to avoid 
that office; for he thought that the declining of 
ſuch honourable employments was the beſt recom-, 
mendation to them: He would not ſuffer any . 
important, employment to be ſold, ſaying, ue 
' who buys muſt ſell in his turn; and it would be 


| unjuſt to puniſh. one for ſelling, after he has been 
ſuffered to buy. He never pardoned any crime 
committed againſt the public; but ſuffered no one 
to be condemned till his cauſe was thoroughly 
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an . enemy to ſuch as were ie 


of plundering the provinces, and oppreſſing the 


: ple committed to their care: Theſe he never 

| . though his friends, favourites, and rel- 
ations, but ſentenced them to death, and cauſed 
them to be executed, notwithſtanding their qual. 
ity or 1 5 ſervices, like common malefactors. 
He was f paring. of the public wget „though liber- 
al. of. his own. He retrenched all the penſions 


= why nee his | N had ſettled on 
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ſoul and an impregnable virtue, than for a 


perſon. to be ſo much maſter of himſelf, that he 
enn either take or refuſe thoſe conveniences of 
fe, 5 whict 


i moſt people are either un- 
R dem, or intemperate with them. 
no price 


with the enemies of your prince; whoeyer wins, 


y will be 2 loſer, If your prince proſper, 
LES be proclaimed a rebel, and;muſt* 


aſequence; if the { enemy preyail, ou \ 


you 
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JOTHING is x greater argument of a — 


nor n bribe you to take part 


the 
only 
be reckoned, a _niexitorious, traitor: 4 though FR 


2 


„ 
conſtantly i in view ; and he regarded 
indifference ' that had a tendency to 


VR 


promote: ĩt. When he had once formed any de- 


ſign which might advance the common operas 
the execution of it was certain, if he had no ob- 
ſtacles to ſurmount but the cavillings of perverted 
reaſon, and the machinations of ſedition. The 
inconveniences of a project might induce him to 
drop it, but he was not to be diverted from his 
urpoſe. by difficulties. Although he 8 
avourite of his prince, yet, far e to 
gratify. his vanity by ſervile adulation, — 2 to 
et truth before him without a veil, and to con- 
front him with it whereſoever he turned. This 
glorious and- unſhaken integrity frequently ex- 
poſed bim to the danger of oſing his poſt; but 
the public intereſt was always, in his opinion, 


to be preferred to his own: he deemed it greater 


_ Konour to ſerve his prince, than to continue in 
his favour ; and was ließ leiten to avoid dif. 
grace than not to deſerve it. 1 have already,” 
kai he, ventured my life in battle for m wy 
country's honour and m on; Fi and ſhould If 
8 ber ng 
1 nll en e monarch or i a dug ent Heaven 
| ow 


a miniſter like this! Alexanders and 


Cxlars, however rare, are yet leſs o than thoſe 
| miniſters of ſtate who have no other end in view 
than the. good of heir Hoary and the glory of 
| tour prince "#3620" 2 el 
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Tux following is 1 infiance of ihe NET 0 
2 difititereſted mind in a perſon of the loweſt Tank: 
done Who had nothing about him, but the virtue 
Irfelf, to raiſe our admiration. * © . 
_ ” A'pbor man, who was door-keeper to à board- 
ing houſe in Milan, found a purſe with two hun- 
RPG: £ | .Q 2 dred 
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———— it. The man who bad loſt it, being 
informed by a public advertiſement, came to the 
houſe, and Ant mou een that the purſe was 


his property, the eeper reſtored it to him. 


The owner, full of joy — * gratitude, offered his 


benefactor twenty crowns, which the other abſo- 


lutely refuſed. He then came down to ten, and 
afterwards to five; but finding him ſtill inexor-. 


able, he threw his purſe upon the ground, ſaying, 
in an angry tone, I have loſt nothing, nothing 


at all, if you thus refuſe to accept of any thing.” ” 


The door-keeper then accepted of ſive 'crowns, 
which * oy diſtributed e A me 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 


_ honour which children are Sed to 
give to their father and mother, includes i 1 | 


it love, reverence, obedience, and relief 


Where ſhall we find the perſon: who 4 re- | 
ceived from any one benefits ſo great, or ſo many, 
as children from their parents? To them it is that 


. they owe, their very exiſtence, and nee 
all the pleaſures and enjoyments of life. 


No one will expect a return of kin Js how- 
ever conſiderable, from him who can ſhew. himſelf 


- unmindful of what he oweth to his parents.. 


WIL Eꝝ Octavius Was at Samos, after the famous 


battle of Actium, which made him maſter of the 


univerſe, he held a council to examine the priſon- 


ers who had been engaged in Antony's par 


Among the reſt there was brought before him an 
old man, named Metellus, oppreſſed with years 
and infirmities, . by a long beard and 2 


— 


> d =» 


(1256 1 


a head of hair, but eſpecially by his doches, | 


which „through ill fortune, were become veryragged. 
The ſon of this Metellus was one of the judges, 
but he could not readily know his father in the 
deplorable condition in which he then ſaw him. 
At laſt, however, having recollected his features, 
inſtead of being aſhamed to on him, he, weeping 


bitterly; ran to embrace him. Afterwards, turning 
towards the tribunal, « Cxfar,” ſaid he, my father 


{ 


has been your enemy, and I your officer; he de- 


ſerves to be puniſhed, and I to be rewarded. The 
favour I deſire is, that you will either ſave him on 
my account, or order me to be put to death with 

him.“ All the judges were touched with compaſſion 


at this affecting ſcene ; Octavius himſelf relented, 
and granted to-old Metellus his life and liberty. 


OLYMPIAS, Alexander” s own mother, was of 


ſuch an unhappy diſpoſition, that he would never 
let ler 


en, She uſed frequently to make very 
evere complaints on that account; but he always 


have any concern in the affairs of the 


ſubmitted to her ill-humour with great mildneſs 


and patience. Antipater, one of his friends, having 
one day wrote a long letter againſt her, the king 


after reading it, replied, Antipater does not know 


that one ſingle tear ſhed by a male will dats ten 


N {eb letters as 17 5 pes 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


"HE, tender but prudent conduct of the hte 
1 Queen Caroline, api es us with an example 
of . affection, equal, if not ſuperior, to any 


other on record, and which commands the atten - 


tion of every family i in the kingdom. Authority, 


which 
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which i is loft in almoſt ay ether Bous, was care- 


fully preſerved in the royal palace; there it was 
rightly judged, that affection and education with- 
out government and reſtraint, as planting without 


pruning and lopping off luxurious branches, would 
produce minds void of ſtrength and beauty, and 
unable to bring forth the fruits of uſeful and rea- 
ſonable 2646 The queen knew how abſolutel 
neceſſary it was to teach youth very early to refuſe 
14 was hurtful or diſhonourable ; and to 
prefer the conſtant and durable good, before mo- 
mentary and fleeting pleaſures. - She knew that 


in the practice of this doctrine of refufng, lay all 


the ſeeds of virtue, and the foundation of every 


_ thing truly pred eat and noble; for which reaſon ſhe 
never gratified* 


her children with what was im. 
proper for her to give or for them to receive. 
Ihe beſt proof which parents can give of their 

affection to their e is to endeavour to make 
them wiſe and To conduct the opening 


minds of their 2. charge thro! h the ſeveral 
periods of their progreſs, to aſſiſt them, in each 


period, in throwing out the latent ſeeds of reaſon 
and ingenuity, and in giving, freſh acceſſions, of 


light and Amen and, at length, with all theſe 


advantages, roduce the young adyenturery 


upon —— e theatre of human life, to act their 


. ſeveral parts in the fight of their friends, of ſociety, 

and mankind: - Ho gloriouſſy does heaven reward 
the taſk, when parents behold. thoſe dear images 
and repreſentations of themſelves inheriting their 
virtues as well as fortunes; ſuſtaining their rei- 
pective characters 


their names with „ 
WS 2 race yet unborn! 
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acefully and 8 and 
giving them the agreeable proſpect of tranſmitting. 
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n be Parts 7 Sab. 


IN Engliſh . are nine ſorts of. las: br I 
they are commonly le 


1. The ARTICLE; put before ſubſtantives, 10 
int them out, and to mew how far their 3 | 
ene extends. i 


2. The Nous or ere bang the name. 
of any perſon, place, * ping, which may de con. E 
cover. to exiſt. 


3. The 6763 added to we anke 
to o expreſs the quality of i it. 


4. The Prowoun; uſed inſtead of 3 noun, to 
| avoid its too frequent repetition. 


5. The Vzan; expreſling an affirmation. 


6. The ApveRrs; added to verbs, adjectives, or 
; to other adverbs, to expreſs ſome. circumſtance, 


4 quality, or manner of their fignification. * 468 


7. The PxzrosrTION 3. uſed. in connecting two 
var and ſhewing the relation between 17 5 


8. The ConjuncTlon; uniting two or more 
2 Wha in a ſentence'; or combining n Gmple 
ſentences 1nto one- compound ſentence. -. „ 
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There are ſeven forts of derivatives? in the Engliſh: 
hae, viz. Adjectives from Subſtantives ; as, fruit- 
Fl from Adverbs from $ ubſtantives ; as, daily 


from day. | 2 from Sub/tantives ; as, lengthen 


from length : Subſtantives from Adjectives; as, hap- 
3 from happy : Adverbs from Adjectives ; as, 
wiſely from wiſe : Verbs from Adjedtives ; as, ſroceten 


from feweet : and Participles Are * 5 as, * - 


and known from _ 
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N U M B E R. 1 
There are two numbers, ſingular Ah des 


© The fingular. expreſſes one: "a on or thing; Y 2 ä 


a boy, a girl; or a, number 0 em conlideted as 
united in one; as, a troop, an army. 3 
The plural i more e thai « one; 3 48, 951, 
gil, as armies. „ reha R Fe bs 
"Nouns ah farms” My Jura] wy adding 
| ans to the Angular; as, book, books ; houſe, houſes. 
13 Nouns ending i oy . r, of a, force holy tur 
by . to Ts fingul ar; ag, 


bluſh, bluſhes ; genius, Genie, or Sen Jer, foxes. 5 
* Nouns 


# 


4 


* 


Creator for the greateſt = moſt excellent Ales: 3 
3 


each, peaches ; 


$ 
_ and. _ beſtowed, on kink by bis beneſicen 5 


* 


_ = 


bed v»- 


r 
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Nouns ending in y, with a conſonant before i it, 
form their plural by changing 9 into ies; as body, 
bodies Solty, bitiec®} 

Nouns ending in /, or fe, commonly 4250 their 
plural by hanging 7. or fe, into ves; as, half, 
halves; life, lives +. 

Some nouns are uſed only! in the ſingular ; : 36 
wheat, gold, bread}, &c. others only in the plural 


form; as, goods, thanks, wages, &c. 


Sheep, deer, &c. are the fame in both numbers. 


The following, nouns form their plural irregularly. 
Brother, ing. brethren or brothers, Flu. beau, beaux; child, 


hn die, "Rows foot, feet ; gooſe, geeſe; man, men; mon- 
ficur, meſſieurs 3 mouſe, mice; ox, oxen ; penny, pence ; phengmk 
enon, phenomena; tooth, deck vortex, vortices, &c. 


1 5 G ENDE R. 
Gender is the diſtinction of ſex. 


Ih here are three genders, the aſculine, the hen. 
mine, and the neuter, 


__ use is the ſign of the maſculine, ſhe of the km. ä 
inine, and it of the neuter gender. 


All inanimate beings, unleſs when conſidered a as 


pzrſons, are of the neuter gender. 
| Di Herence of ſex expreſſed by a change in the Ny dation 


Abbot, maſe. abbeſs, fem. actor, actreſs; Admin ret admin- 


iſtratrix; duke, ducheſs; emperor, empreſs ; ; governor, governeſs ; 3 


heir, heireſs; hero, heroine 3 marquis, marchioneſs; prince, prin- 


"wb deln teflatyx.p victor, virels, &e. | 
R Di ifference 


—— — — — 


PREY 


+ Hoof, grief, dwarf, muff, ; jig and ſome others, form theis 
plural b by adding an s to the fing 
Names of countries, cities, rivers, "ad mountains, of virtues and 


| vicet, * of moſt herbs x have no * 


=. = When 5 7 — a 3 3 5 the BI is formed by adding 
ans; 2 Play, plays. 


— 
= 


E 
| Difference if 2 er by different words. | 
Bachelor, maſc. maid or virgin, fem. beau, belle; bridegroom, 


bride; drake, duck ;' drone, bee; friar, nun; gander, gooſe; 


huſband wife; lord, hay; man woman; maſter, miſtreſs; nephew, 
niece; ram, ewe; ſtag, hind ; ſteer, heifer 3 ; ſon, * n 
| Nut; dls: aunt ; wizard, whch, &c. 


Some nouns are indeterminate of ſex, and lie their ſigns pre- 
fixed to ſhew the diſtinction; as, a male 1 pig 4 female ohild; 
a he goats a ſhe rabbit. | 
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ARTICLE 


IHE Article is a word put before ſubſtantives 
to point them out, and to ſhew how far their 
een extends. 


(/ the Articles a or an and. the. 


Aq; an in general reſpe&s our primary perception, and denotes 
individuals as unknown : the our ende b ang denotes 
individuals as known. 


»The uſe and import of each Article will appear from the fol- 
lowing example: Man was made for ſociety, and ought to 


extend his good will to all men; but a man will naturally entertain 
a more particular regard for the men with whom he bas the moſt 
frequent intercourſe, and enter into a {till cloſer union with the 


man whoſe temper and diſpoſition ſuit beſt with his own.” 


A is uſed -before words beginning with a con- 
ſonant; an before words beginning wich a vowel 
or h mute. 

a or an is uſed only before words in the fin- 


gular; the before words both in the e and 


plural. 


T heſe Articles aol mentioned are . ro he hay * ' prope 
erly fach by every Grammarian ; but there are ſome words, fuch as 


this, that, any, ſome, all, other, Sc. which are generally ſaid to 


be ſometimes Articles and —— ory ond to the ' different 


A 
as 
to: 
ent 
des 


„ 1 3 
modes of _ them, Tb words Should change their nature in this 
manner, ſo as to belong ſometimes to one part bf ſpeech, and ſometimes to 
—_— muſt, to every unprejudiced perſon, appear very extraordinary ; 
and if it avere a. fact, language would be a thing ſo eguivocal, that all 


22 into its nature, upon ty of * and reaſon, would | 
vam. 


Examples of the utility of Articles: "dhe MAN 7s the 


general term uſed 4 the * purpoſe of denoting eme 
particular. 


| Unknown; 4 Ss; THE man—De faite; ; A CERTAIN 
td efinite ; ax v man—Preſent and near; Tr1s* man—Preſent 
and at fome diflance; THAT*® man—Like to ſome other; such a man— 


Die om ſome other; anoTHER man—An indefinite multitude; 
N A definite multitude; a rhousaND men — he ones of 


a muliituaken throughout ; Every man—The ſame ones taken with 


 diflinftion; xach man— Talen in order; F188T man, SECOND man, 


&c.—T he whole multitude of particulars taken collectively; ALL men 


The negation of that multituds; no man — 4 number of particulars 


preſent and near; THESE men At ſome di ifance, or oppoſed to others ; 


THOSE men—4 number of individuals ſeparated from another number; 
OTHER men — A fmall indefinite number; EW men—A proportionally 


| greater number; moxs men—A ſmaller number; FEWER men, 158. | 


and ſo on almoſt to infinitude. 
a, an, ſome, &c. are called 3 and rods; this, 


that, &c. definite, articles. 


A ſubſtantive without any article to limit it, 


IS taken in its wideſt ſenſe ; 2 MAN is mortal, that 
is ALL MANKIND. | 


4 
Wn, ; 
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. N O u N. 


Noun or Subſtantive is the name of: any 
ſon, place, or thing ; as, boy, ſchool, book. 


Al words * in neſe, cſs: and fe lon, are nouns 
or ſubſtantives. : 


Ws” 8 Nouns 


5 — * * ' n 8 
— . — — — — 2 1 
* 
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7 Theſe two 788 have plurals ; theſe, thoſe. = ; f 


n 
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. are divided } into ee e 3 abftract⸗, and td 
each of theſe claſſes belong genera, ſpeciea, and individuals. | 


Nat g 3 1 Foffile · = er Genera 
fubllances an, LIree, Metall! — - -- Are pecies 

| Alexander, Oak, Gold - « - - - - Individuals 
8 Edifice = e 2 Genus 
| + Opn ta Church, Tower - - - - - - Species - 

TT Vatican, St Paul's, Tower of London Individuals 
| Motion, Virtue - - - » - - - Genera 
Abſtract ) Flight, Temperance - - - - + Species 
ſubſtances Flight of Mahomet, mg Os 


Ir Individuals 


in wine 
ee names es expreſs individuals ; as, , John, "AR Thame. 


When a proper name is conſidered as a general appellative under 
which many others are arranged, it is then no longer the name of 
an individual but'of a ſpecies, and as ſuch admits of a plural ; as, 

the C2fars, the Howards, the Pelbams, the Montagues. 


The Engliſh in its ſubſtantives has only two 
different terminations for cafes ; the nominative, 
which ſimply expreſles the name of the thing, and 
the poſſeſſive. - 

The poſſeſſive caſe denotes projerty Or : poſſeſſ ion, 
and is formed by the addition of s with an ap 
ftrophe; as, God's grace: or by means of the oe 
Poſition of ; as, the grace f God 85 


When the noun ends in 5 in the fingular, om 
poſſeſſive caſe is ſometimes formed by addin 1g 2 
apoſtrophe only; as, “ for righteouſneſs' ſake: 3 
always \ in the plural number een in 6, as, don 

_ n | * 5 5 | 


A _— 


* Abſtenet names are 3 Rom the attabatin 1 1 ſub- 
ſtances; as from a ſtone being hard we form the abltract name 


. from white, whiteneſs, & c. 


I The former prevails in r 3 the latter in the; grave 
aud ſublime, , 


1 
! 
\ 


J- 
Ee 


c 13). 


The Engith poſſeſſ ve is not always of the ſame i import wick 


the prepoſition of 5 one may lay, I. ſpeat of ALEXANDER, I Arie 
of Cxsax ; but we cannot tay; Z ALEXANDER s, I worke 


Wen 8. 


S with at lente often fapyMieh the ah of i; as, 


« A abi, A feather, and a chief's a rod, 


0 An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of, God.” 


—_ 


| A D TEX; * I V E. 
A N Adjective | is a word: added to a ſubſtantive 


to expreſs its quality ; as, 4 GOOD nan; 


u INH houſe*. 


Adjectives are varied by the ine of com- 
pariſons ; as, Plato was: WISE, Socrates Was WISER 


than he, but Solomon was the WISEST of men. 


There are only two degrees of n the 


comparative and the ſuperlative. 


When a quality is imply expreſſed without any relation to the 
Pia in a different degree, - it is called the poſitive ſtate ; as, iſe, 
great, little : When it is expreſſed with augmentation or diminution, 


it is called the comparative; as, wiſer, greater, leſs : When it is 


expreſſed as being in the higheſt or loweſt degree, it is called the 


Tuperlative ; as, wiſeſt, greateſt, leaft. 


Monoſyllables that end in a conſonant have the 


comparative formed by adding er to the poſitive 


Hate, and the Juperlative by N eſt ; as, cold, 


colder, 


Every adjeflive ir {i wable into a  ſubſantive, and an nd Non of on 
connection an bub to of; thus, a good man h a man of =$4 


neſs; here the attribute denoted by the adljectiue is fully expreſſed by an 


abſtrat noun — But it is evident that the noun goodneſs woes not ex- 
preſs the whole meaning of the adjeftive good; for every adjeftivor 
expreſſes not only an attribute, but alſo the ronnefion beteveen 72 ar- 
tribuic and its ſubſtance; whereas in the ahſtrat noun the attribnte is 
evo dered as a ſutſtance unconnefed evith any other INT 


— 


© 134 * 


colder; cold 52 when the adjetive ends in a vowel, 


the degrees are formed by adding r and / only ; : 
as, brave, braver, braveft. 


Polyſyllables are compared by . more ot 
moſt ; as, excellent, more excellent, moſt excellent 5 com- 
mendable, more commendable, maſt commendable. 


When we intimate, that a certain quality is poſſeſſed in an 
eminent degree, without making any direct compartſon between 
it and a ſimilar quality, we do it by the intenſive word very, more 
commonly than by mg; as, Cicero was VERY elequent 5 the mind of 
Fohnſon was very vigorous. This mode of expreſſion has been 
called the ſuperlative of eminence, to diſtinguiſh it from the _ 
ſuperlative, which is the ſuperlative of compariſon. 


Some few ** ectives are irre gularly compared; as, 


Poſ. Com. „ . 

good ber de 
bad, ill, evil worſe worſt 
little e leaſt 


AdjeQives which 3 the quality of bodies arifing Fi 
their figure, do not admit of compariſon ; u, reer, ſen, 
. globular, quadrungular, &. 


There is a ſpecies of adjectives e ics nouns, fd we | 
from pronouns ; for we ſay, the Socratic philoſophy ; the Ciceronian 
ſtyle; a brazen trumpet ; my. book: which are phrafes equal 


ta, the philoſophy of Socuarss z the ſtyle of Crexxo; 12 3 od 
BRASS ; the he of ms. 


ow * 6 


r R ON O UN. 


Ps 3 is a word uſed, inſtead af a noun, 

to avoid its too frequent repetition ; thus, 
inſtead of ſaying, When Caſar bad conquered Gaul, 
Caſar turned Caeſar's arms againſt Caſar's country ; 
we ſay, When Cæſar had aha red G jul, HE turned | 
Els arms FAO HIS _. 


3 
? th 
; * 


7% 8 
In Engliſh there are five ame: pronouns 3 
© thou, he, ſhe, and it. 


The perſonal or prepoſitive pronouns have 3 Fiſting dae 
and are called pronouns of the fr ft, ſecond, and third perſon. 


The 1ſt perſon, 7, denotes the ſpeaker, as chaniferized by the 
preſent act of ſpeaking, in contradiſtinction to every other char- 
acter which he may bear. | 


Ihe 2d perſon, Thou, ee the party addreſſed, as charac- 
terized by the preſent circumſtance of being addreſſed, in contra- 
diſtinction to every other character which he may bear. 8 


The 3d perſon, He, ſbe, it, is employed to denote any object 
which. may be the n of diſcourſe different * the ſpeaker 


and hearer. | 


- He, Its, and i it, are not perſonal NO AG in any other ſenſe than 
as the negation of ſex is the neuter gender. 


All-nouns and pronouns whatever, except the ae or . ö 
an addreſs is made, are,. in b conſtruction, of the third 
perſon. ES 


Pronouns have three caſes, the nommarive, the 
poſſeſſive, and the accuſative or objective. 


The ene caſe 1 the object of an er or of a 


relation. 
Dedlenſs on of the perſonal Pronouns.. 
%% Plur. 
"hom. C Nom. Thou Ve er you+ 
Pofſ. Mine Ours | Po. Thine Yours | 


e 


Alec. Me Us Acc. Thee Non 


x 
— 


4 * Al called daes e they : are ER. of Ede 5 
a ſentene. 

+ In the polite, and even in the familiar ſtyle, we, and r 
other modern een, uſe the * you for thou. | 5 | 


— —— 
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| ©”. wo Fur. e . | 
Nom. He“ . They Nom. She They 
Pa. His Theirs Po. Hers "heirs 
Acc. Him Them Acc. Her Them 
1 Sing. ar 15 
Nm. je They 
Poſe e SDN. 


Acc. Mo 49389 Them 


My. 75 "thy ber, our, your, and their; have this Wan 
of adjectives with the power of pronouns, and are 
called pronominal adjectives; as, u book, is the 
| book of me, or the book of him who now freaks ; OUR 
bouſe, is the bouſe occupied by the perſon who now ſpeaks. 


Mine and thine are frequently uſed for my and 
hy, when the nouns Oy AN — 85 with : a 
vowel. | 


To perſonal prononns and pronominal Ae are ſubjoined 
the words own and /cf,, in which caſe they are emphatical, and. 
imply a ſilent contrariety or oppoſition; thus, I live in my o 
nouſe 5 that is, not in @ hired houſe : this <vas done 9 my rg 


That is, not by another. 


'The word /elf ſubjoined t to a eat pronoun FLED alſo the | 
reciprocal pronoun; as, ve hurt OURSELY ES & Hain rage; he 
* HIMSELF for his ACN” — | 


Who, 


at. a 
— © -—_ 


_ * „ 


* He, be, wid thank this „ india . that 
though in every caſe of the ſingular number the g them, of 
gender i is carefully preſerved, in the plural it is totally loſt. 

T Himſelf, igel, 3 are ſuppoſed by Warris to be put 
by corruption, for, hisself, its/clf, theirſebver ; ; fo that /elf is always a 
ſubſtantive or noun, and not a pronoun. This ſeems to be a juſt 


obſervation ; for we ſay, the man came HIMSELF ; they went TuE u- 


SELVES; -where the words himſelf and themſelves cannot be accuſa- 
tives but nominatives, and were anciently , ie,, Iveircelves. | 


» 


0 
mo, which, and what, are called relative or ſub- 


Junctive pronouns, becauſe they cannot lead a ſen- 


tence, but only ſerve to ſubjoin a clauſe. to an- 
other which was previous. 


Relalive pronouns repreſent any noun, or prepoſitive pronoun, and 
contain beſide the force of the conne&ive of; as, a man Wo is wile, - 
a wiſe man, and a man of wiſdom, are bras of the ſame import. 


IWho is uſed when we ſpeak of perſons; as, the 
boy WHO reads: which and what are uſed when we 
ſpeak of things ; as, Zoe meat WHICH I ate, this is 

WHAT I wanted. | | 


That is uſed indifferently for W or which as a 
ſubjunctive pronoun; as, What man is he THAT 


feareth the Lord; bim e he teach in the way THAT 
he ſhall chooſe *. | 


Whe 1 is varied by caſes, 8 
„ h Plar. 
Nom. Who Who 
Pofſ. Whoſe Whoſe 
Accu. Whom Whom 


Mat includes in itſelf the fi gnification of a definitive and relative 
pronoun; as, from WHAT has gone before, WHAT follows may be 
eaſily gueſſed + where the word phat is equivalent to that which. 


Who, which, what, called i eee are merely relatives ; for 
mnterrogative ſentences are only relative clauſes, uttered” in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as to enable the hearer to Supply the antecedents nece, * to com- 
plete the meaning. 


When therefore we 7 wHarT rute Kat i is that ? our meaning 
| is, deſcribe that perſon, who is that rude fellow, 


Which, uſed as an interrogative, indicates a wiſh of knowing a 
particular per ſon or thing out of more than one mentioned; as, WHicn 
| * he's two o did it? that i 25 me the one of the two witch did it. 


oY — 


PERL _— 


= 7 "a, was . led 1 as a e and as duch „ 
| * Rill to be confidered in * Grammar. | 
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wy R 3 


Von RB is a word that ee, an aflirma- 
tion. 


Whatever word, with a noun or pronoun biſore 
or after 1 It, makes full ſenſe or a ſentence, is a verb. 


Verbs are divided into three different clafles ; 
active, paſſive, and neuter. t 


All verbs whether active, paſſive, or neuter, kde a neceſſary 
reference to ſome noun expreſlive of the ſubſtance, of which the 
attribute denoted by the verb is predicated. —This noun, which 
in all languages muſt be in the nominative caſe, is fad 1 to be 
nominative to the verb, | 


Adive verbs are tranſitive and intranſive. | 
An active tranſitive verb denotes an action that paſſes from the 
agent to ſome external object; as, Ceſar CONQUERED Pompey. 


An active intranſitive verb expreſſes that kind of action which 
has no effect upon any thing en the 89 7 himſelf; as, 
Ceſar WALKED, 


A paſſive verb expreſſes a paſſion te PAR or . 
as, Portia WAS LOVED; Pompey was CONQUERED. 


In a paſſre verb, the agent and oljett change places in the 8 ; 
the thing ated upon is in the nominative caſe, and the agent is accompanied 
with a as ; gurl ; as, PoxT1A was loved by Joza; . rg was 
conquered by Cxs AR. 


A neuter verb expreſſes an attribute that aste Reid i in 
action nor in paſſion as, Ceſar STOOD, Y | 


| Grammatical modes of verbs are conciſe modes 
of expreſſing ſome of thoſe combinations of 
thought which occur moſt frequently; and of 
which aſſertion is an eſſential part. 


There are only three modes, the indicative, the 
ö Subjundtive c or W and the imperative *. N 
The 

The learned and ingenious Mr | SRO "obſerves, That 


what has Nu called the infinitive. i is W N more than 1 = ; 
fſttra 


„ 


* 
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The indicative mode indicates the ſpeaker? s feel- 
ing or acting. 


The ſubjunctive mode indicates his capacity of 


feeling or acting. 


The imperative mode indicates his deſire that 
the perſon to whom he ſpeaks ſhould feel or act. 


There are three a: the preſent, the peſt, and 


the future. 
The verb Hav conjugated 
. Indicativs Mope: 
| Preſent Hoa,” 7 „„ 
Sing. ͤÜé d 
1 Lhare Me have 1 I had We had 
2 Thou haſt * Ye have* 2 Thou hadſt Ye had | 
3 He hath or has They have 3 He had They had 
| e ture thee... 5 : 
SH Sine: | „ 
1 T ſhall} have We ſhall have 
2 Thou ſhalt have Ve ſhall have 
3 He ſhall have They ſhall have 
SuBJUuncTtTive MODE. 
1 Preſent time. | . 4M 
„„ Sing. Pr. 
t I have We have 1 I may have We may have 
2 Thou have. Ye have 2 Thoumayſthave Ye may haye 
3 He have They have 3 He may bave They may have 
time. | 
Sing. 9 Plur. 
11 2 might have We might have 
= 2 mightſt have Ve might have 
= He might have They might have ot 
' : 4 5 pt . M- a 


— 


fira& noun, denoting the ſimple energy of the verb, in conjunc- 
tion with time; thus, TO DIE 7s certain, is the ſame with, DEATH 


; es 0 ertain. 


"Thoſe + who wiſh to ſee this matter ably diſcuſſed may conſult Ex er- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


* Or you have. f Or will. t Or can. | 4 could, would, 


- and * 
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Id rERAT IIA Mon. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 Let me have | _ Let us have 
Have thou, lk] 
do thou have do ye have 
3 Let him have ; Let them have 


| PAAT Ii PLES. 
Preſent Having. Paſt HAD. 


A PARTICIPLE is an adjective derived from a 
verb“. | 


The preſent or active participle of all verbs ends 
in 7g ; and the paſt or 2 ve COIs of all reg 
ular verbs in ed. 


Verbs ending in a Gebe conſonant areceded _ a ſingle vowel, 
double the final conſonant in the third perfon ſingular of the 
preſent time of the verb, and in the participles; as, fit, ſuteth, 

ſitting, fitten ; in words of more than one ſyllable, having the accent 
on "he laft ſyllable ; as, omit, N — omitted. 


The Jubſtantive . nfledted+. 


IxPDICATIVE Mops. | SUBJUNCTIVE Move. 
| Preſent time. | Preſent time. 
Sing. Pier «..: Sing. ST 
t Iam We are | 1 I bet. We be 
2 Thou art Te are 2 Thou be Ye be 
3. He s They are 3 He be They be 
Paß. Tr A 
1 I was We were [1 I were We were 
2 Thou waſt Ye were 2 Thou wert Ye were 
3 He was They were | 3 He were They were 
5 Future. Or, | 
x I ſhall be We ſhall be 11 8 be We mi ght be 
2 Thou ſhalt be Ve ſhall be 2 Thou mightſtbe Ye might be 


3 He lhe 1 ſhall be | 3 He might be Ea bo be 


TI 


The learned are 9 in 5 ſentiments on » the participle, 
reſpecting an implication of time. 
+ Every. verb except the ſubſtantive verb is expreſire of aa 
| attribute, of time, and PO 
| | A ay be and cn be. 


# 
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ImyerRaATive Mop. 


5 Sing. its: of Plur. 

1. Let me be Let us be 
2 Be thou * 
3 Let him be Let them be. 


Fe 
Preſent BEING. Ea BEEN 


6— TESTER 


—— 


The 1 WRITE. 
Invicarivy Monse*#*. 


| Preſent time. Wd an 
, Sing. „ Plur. e Plur. 
1 I write We write | 1 I wrote We wrote 
2 Thou writeſt Ve write 2 Thou wroteſt Ye wrote 
F He writeth Ie write | 3 He's wrote They wrote 
or writes f : | 
5 Fature, | 
„ «| 0-17; NO» | | Plur. 
1 I ſhall write Me ſhall write 
2 Thou ſhalt write Ye ſhall write 
3 He ſhall write They ſhall write 


SuBJUNCTIVE Move. 
| Preſent time. 


. Sing. 5 Plur. 
1. I wrote» We wrote 1 I may write We may write 
2. Thou wrote Ye wrote | 2 Thou mayſt write Ye may write 
3. He wrote They wrote | 3 He may write They may write 
| | Dy 7 Paſt. 


— 


*The indicative mode aſſerts and interrogates—when we aſſert, 
we ſay, You have read Euripides; when we interrogate, we ſays 
Have you read Euripides *—In written language take away the 
mark of interrogation, and in ſpoken language the peculiar tone of 
voice, and the re and indicative modes appear preciſely 

the ſame. 

+ Writeth is uſed in the ſolemn or formularly ſtyle; rites, in the 
familiar ſtyle. 

+ The ſubjunctive mode is always uſed after the conjunction ih 
tho”, alths*, &c. when a doubt or condition is implied; as, Ir 
be wWERE al, I would marry ler. — But when no condition is im- 

plied, the indicative mode follows the conjunction; as, 1nhO he was 
rich, get for our _= he became poor. 
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Sing. 3 ec oy = 
1 1 might write We miglit write. 
2 Thou mightſt write Ye might write 


3 He might write They might write 


111 Mop“. 


Sing. „ 
1 Let me write Let us write 
2 Write thou Write ye or yout. 
3 Let him write Let them write 


* 


; PARTICIPLES. 
Preſent WRITING. - Loaf | Warren. 


« When a perſon FEY of the time at which an action is per- 
formed, in reference ſolely to himſelf, he can only conſider it as 
Preſent, paſt, or future: but he often has occaſion to be more par- 
ticular, and to conſider the time in reference to the nature of the 
action, as well as in reference to himſ*{f, and to ſpecify whether that 
action be complete or incomplete. If the time be conlidered merely in 
reference to the perſon ſpeaking, without adverting at all to the 
nature of the action, then it may be called indefinite. If the pre- 
cife nature of the action be alſo pointed out and limited, then the 
time may be called definite z and this definite time muſt be of two 
kinds, according as the action is imperfed or perfect: Hence each of 
the times, preſent, paſt, and future, may be conſidered as of three 
kinds, namely, indefinite, definite imperfee, and definite pere. Whence 
there will reſult in grammar nine tenſes; namely, PRESENT inde- 
finite, PRESENT defaniie imperfed, PRESENT definite perfect: vas r inde- 
finite, As r definite imperfeft, Pas r definite perfet : FUTURE indefinite, 
FUTURE definite imperfeft, FUTURE definite perfef?.—Beſides theſe, 
there are three other tenſes in the Engliſh verb, which are uſed to 
expreſs an incomplete action terminating in completion at a given time; 
or, in other words, they are uſed when we mean to denote tbat an 
action, which was imperfee?, is, has been, or will be, perfected at a 
certain time preſent, paſt, or future. As all complete perſed actions 
muſt have been previouſly incomplete, it may be thought that theſe . 
tenſes denote _—_ more . the — * tenſes: but the 
di ler- 
* The i imperat ive 3 entreats, 2 ad PSY 
+ In this mode the ſubſtantive is often underſtcod ; as, Be nat 
deceived, evil communications r . manners. N ar: jo or 
be for ever faln, 


on 
* 
* 


> a; 


(43 ). 
Age conſiſts in this: theſe tenſes preciſely mark the im? it of 
the imporfed ſtate of the action, and point out the particular time 
at which it becomes Perfect, which the definite Perſed tenſes do not. 
Thus, I have been writing denotcs that the writing cloſes, ternunates, 
and becomes perſed at the preſent time. So likewite, I had been 
 aortting denotes that it terminated and cloſed at the particular paſt 
time mentioned: whereas, in the phraſes, TI have written, or, I had 
written, no ſuch preciſe termination is ſpecified, but the writing 
may have been cloſed for months, years, or ages, before. Again, 
theſe tenſes not only declare the action to be perfected, but mark 
the progreſs from an imper fed to a perfet Rate, and thus ſeem to 
convey ſome idea of uninterrupted continuance and duration, "which 
idea is wanting in the definite perfect tenſes. Theſe tenſes may be 
called the definite terminating or limiting perfe @ tenſes. Thus then 
there are twelve nen in the Frais ver 
MonTaLy Reviewras. 


7 


* 


1 FES 


The verb WRITE inflected according to the precedent 


ſcheme of tenſes. . 


' Indicative MO PDE. 
PRESENT TIME. 


1 I write We write 1 I do write We do write 
2 Thou writeſt Ye write 2 Thoudoſt write Ye do write 
3 He writeth J . 75 3 He doth or 1 
or writes | They YOu | does write They _ 88 
8 — 1 ect. | 
Sing. |  Plir. © 
1 Lam writing 5 We are writing 
BO 2 Thou art writing Ve are writing 
| 2 He is writing hey are writing, | 
Definite * e 
1 T have written We have written 


2 Thou haſt written Ve have written 
3 He hath or has written They have written 


PAST TIME. 


N Inde n 1 80 ; 
" Sing: r Sing. Plur. 
1 I wrote „We. wrote: -. | 1 I did write We did write 
2 'Thou DG Ye wrote 2 Thou didſt write Ye did write 


2 He wrote They wrote | 3 He did write They did write 


eee . — ůmf . 
2 
. 


Aa 


» 


Definite imper ſet. 


Sing. lur. 
1 I was writing We were writing 
2 Thou waſt vriting Ye were- writing 
3 He was writing They were writing 


Definite perfett: 
11 had written We had written 


2 Thou hadſt written Ve had written 
3 He had written They had written 


FUTURE TIME, 
OO Jndefinite, 
Sing. „„ 
1 I ſhall write We ſhall write 
22 Thou ſhalt write Ye ſhall write 
5 ; He ſhall write They” ſhall write 


- | Definite imperſett. | 
"I hall be writing We ſhall be writing 
2 Thou ſhalt be writing Ye ſhall be writing 
3 He ſhall be writing They ſhall be _—. 


— Definite perfedt. = 
LF hall written We 1 
2 Thou ſhalt have written Ve ſhall have written 
3 He ey have written e ſhall 11 written 


Derr TERMINATING or LIMITING Paxrucr Tease. 


Prife time. 
Sing. e 
r I hare been writing We have been writing 
2 Thou hait been writing Le have been writing 
3 He hath or has deen writing "They hare been 28 


Pot. 
1 I had ben . We had 1. writing 
2 Thou hadit been writing Ve had been writing 

"7 He ds been writing They had been writing 1 


: Tuture. 

1 I ſhall have been writing We ſhall have been writing 
2 Thou ſhalt have been writing Ye ſhall have been writing 
=, He ſhall have been Jrning They Ray have been writing. 


Sus 


&* 
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 S$vuBsJuncrtive MODE. 
PRESENT TIMEs 


| 5 tndeft nite, SEW a 
Sing. Jo Ley . Sing. r 
i 1 write We write 1 I may write We may write 
2 Thou write Ye write 2 Thoumayſt write Ye may write 


3 He write They write | 3 He may write They may write 


De e imperfefts 
Sing. FO Plur. 


© 5 be writing We may be writing 
2 Thou mayſt be writing Ye may be writing 
3 He may be writing They may be mg 


Definite per, et. | 
1 I may have written We may have written 
2 Thou mayſt have written Ye may have written 
3 He may have written They may have written 
7 PAST TIME. | 
| [ndefitntes 
Sing. ; 223 £ [urs *; 
11 miglit write We might write 
2 Thon mightſt write Ye might write 
3 Dp _ write They unght write 
| 'De efinite imperfect. 
1 mighit be writing We might be writing 
2 Thou mightſt be writing Ye might be writing 
3 He might be writing - They might be writing 
| Definite perfed. | 
1 . might have written We might have written 


2 Thou mightſt have written Ye might have written 
3 ons might have written oP _ bave vritten, &c, . 


ee” + 


The paſſive as; 18 er 1 3 the 7 
participle to the ſubſtantive verb, through all its 
variations; as, I am known, I was known, I have 
been eee T had been known, I ſhall be known, I hall 
have been known, &c. 
Verbs which do not form their paſt time and paſt participle by the 


addition of -ed or d, to the firſt m_ of the preſent time of 
the indicative mode, are called 3 
T A Lift 


——— — — 9 on” 
0 


Pref. paſt, participle Preſ. paſt, participle 
Abide, abode, abode ; 


awake, awoke, awaked 

bake“, baked, baken 

bear, bore bare, born 
borne 

beat, beat, beaten 

begin, began, begun 

behold, bcheld, be- 
holden 


bend, bent, 0 


bereaveꝰ, bereft, bereft 


beſeech, beſought, be- drunk 


ſought | 
bid, bade, bidden 
bind, bound, bound 
bounden 


bite, bit, bitten 


bleed, bled, bled 

blow, blew, blown 

break, broke brake, 
broken . 


breed, bred, bred 
bring, brought brought 


build“, built, built 

burſt, burſt, burſt 
burſten 

buy, bought, bought 

can, could, defedtive 

caſt, caſt, aut 

catch, caught, caught 


chide, chid, chidden 


chooſe chuſe, choſe, 
choſen 


cleave, clave clove, 
cloven cleft ; 

cling, clang lung, 
cl 


lung 
cloche*, clad, clad 
come, came, come 


© 
4 it of Irregular Perks. 
Thoſe ch are marked with the Aſteriſm : admit of the regular 8 


coſt, coſt, coſt 
creep“, crope, crept 
crow, crew, crowed 
cut, cut, cut 

dare, durſt, dared 
deal“, dealt; dealt 
dig*, dug, digged 
do, did, done | 
draw, drew, drawn 
dream“ dreamt: dreamt 


drink, drank, drunken 


drive, drove, driven 
dwell*, dwelt, dwelt 
eat, ate, eaten 
fall, fell, fallen 

feed, fed, fed 

feel, felt, felt 


fight, fought, fought 


find, found, found 
oe. fled, fled 

fling, flung, flung _ 
fold*, folded, folden 


| forlake, forfook: for- 


ſaken 
freeze, froze, frozen 
freight“, fraught, 
fraught _ 
fiy, flew, flown 
get, got gat, gotten 
(gle? gilt, gilt | 
gird* „girt, girt 
give, gave, given 
go, went, gone 


grave“, graved, graven 


grow, grew, grown 


hang“, hung, hung 


W Oy heard 


Pref. paſt, participle 


heave“, hove, hoven 


help“, belped, holpen 
hew®, hewed, hewn 


hide, hid, hidden 


hit, hit, hit 


hold, held, holden 
hurt, hurt, hurt 
keep, kept, kept 
knit“, knit, knit 
know, knew, known 
lade, laded, laden 


lay, laid, lid 


lead, led, led 
leave, left, left 


lend, lent, lent 


let, let, let 

lie, lay, lien lain 
load“, loaded, loaden 
loſe, loſt, loſt 
make, made, made 
may, might, defective 
mean*, meant, meant 
meet, met, met 
melt“, melted, molten 
mow*, mowed, mown 
muſt, defeflive 2 

put, put, put 
quit“, quit, quit 
read, read, read 


rend, rent, rent 


ride, rode, ridden 
ring, rang, rung 
riſe, roſe, riſen 
run, ran, run 

ſaw“*, ſawed, ſawn 


grind, ground, ground ſay, ſaid, ſaid 

ſee, ſaw, ſeen | 

ſeek, ſought, ſought 

ſeethe, ſod, ſcdden 
ſell, 


2 — . 2 
PE ( Add ↄ / ²* '. ̃ Ä ² A. FVV f TTT Me a a RC 


en 
V2 
ant 


Iten 
dun 


ht 
1 
ſell, 


| ſend, ſent, ſent 


| ſleep, ſlept, ſlept 


Pref. hf, peri 
dell, ſold, fold 


ſet; ſet, fet 

ſhake, ſhook, ſhaken 
ſnave *, ſhaved, ſhaven 
ſhear, ſhore, ſhorn 


ſhed, ſhed, ſhed 


ſhine“, ſhone, ſhined 


ſhoe, ſhod, ſhod 
ſhoot, ſhot, ſhot 
ſhow®, ſhowed, ſhown 
ſhred, wee ſhred 
ſhut, ſhut, ſhut 
ſing, ſang, ſang ,. 
fink, ſank, ſunk fanken 


fit, ſat, fitten :- 


ſlay, flew, ſlain 


fide, ſlid, ſlidden 
ſling, ſlang ſlung, ſlung 
link, ſlunk, funk 

ſlit, ſlit, flit 


ſmell“, _ ſmelt 


_ 


| ſow, ſowed, ſown 


ſpeak, ſpoke ney 


4X. 
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Preſ. paſt, parliciple 


ſmite, ſmote, ſmitten 


poken 

ſpeed, ſped, ſped 
[pend, ſpent, ſpcnt 
fpill, ſpilt, ſpilt 
ſpin, ſpan, ſpun 
ſpit, ſpat, ſpitten 
ſplit, ſplit, ſplit 
ſpread, ſpread, ſpread ' 


ſpring, ſprang, ſprung 
ſſtand, ſtood, ſtood 


ſteal, ſtole, ſtolen 
ſtick, ſtuck, ſtuck. 


ſtrow ſtrew®, ſtrowed, 
ftrown 
ſwear, ſwore, ſworn 


Pref. pa gerne 


ſweep, ſwept, ſwept 
ſwim, ſwam, ſwum 
ſſwing, ſwung, ſwung 


- |take, took, taken 
teach, taught, taught 


tear, tore, torn 


tell, told, told 

think, thought, 
thought 

thrive, throve, thriven 
throw, threw, thrown 
thruſt, thruſt, thruſt 
tread, trode, trodden 
wax, waxed, waxen 


. [wear,' wore, worn 
ſtride, Wade, ſtridden 0 
strike, ſtruck, ſtrucken 

5 firing, ſtrung, ſtrung 


ſtrive“, ſtrove, ſtriven 


weave, wove, woven 
weep, wept, wept 
wet, wet, wet 

win, won, won 
wind, wound, wound 


work, wrought, 


wrought 


ſwell*, ſwelled, ſwollen 


wring, wrung, wrung 


1 D LE 


A N hs is a word added to a verb, * 
jective, or to another adverb, to exprels ſome 
circumſtance, quality, or manner of their ſigniſic- 
ation; as, he reads WELL; @ TRULY good man; 2-08 | 
writes VERY CORRECTLY, &c. N 


Words . in H, are, for the _ part, 


| adverbs. 


are divided into two kinds. 


. Thoſe that'are common to all attributes of the 2 order, i. e. 
lich coaleſce equally with verbs, with participles, and with 
adverbs ; theſe may be divided into adverbs of 


 InTExS10N and REMISSION, or of quantity continuous 3 as, wk | 


erately, greatly, 1200, 6 c. | 3 


Re LAs 


———— 2 — ee — o = - 
4 — 


bereof,, therevith, awhereupon, Rc f. are {aid to have the conftruQion 


6 18 


RxLAriox; as, more, ſs, equally, proportionally, &e. 


| 5 TY ; as, honeſtly, prudently, bravely, well, &c. "Theſe like 
adj 


ves of a ſimilar nature, atlmit. of f * degrees of 
compariſon. 


QuanTiITY DISCRETE ; an, once, twice, thrice* , &c. 


2. Thoſe that are confined to verbs 8 ſo called, are of 
the following kinds: 


Tin; as, then, when, „ now; & c. | 
PLact ; as, there, where, here, hence, abhence, &c. Alſo adverts 


derived from prepgſiti tions; as, upward, downward, &c. 


InTENSIONS and REMISSIONS 8 5 to moriox; a, ſwift, 


haſtily, ſlowly, . 


Many adverbs ſeem to be 1 into N in order to expreſs 
by one word the meaning of two or three, and are mere abbreviations 
of nouns, verbs, and adjeCtives ; thus, the import of the phraſe, in what 
place is expreſſed by the ſingle word where : to what place, 'by 
whither: from this place, by hence: in a direction aſcending, by | 
upwards : at the preſent time, by now: at what time, by when : 


at that time, by then: n times, by often; not my _ * | 


ſeldom, c. 


The adverbs 5 a RR with a r prepoſition e * 


and nature of pronouns. 


The fimple affirmative and negative yts s and xo are called . 
though — ſurely do not fignify that which aue bold to be the very 


 efſence of the adverb a modification of attributes; Ts he learn- 


ed? 545 Is he brave? yes.” Here the tao adverbs, as they 


| are called, fignify not any modification of the attributes brave and 


learned; but a total negation of the attribute in one caſe, and in the other 
a declaration that the attribute belongs to the perſon ſpoken of. 


' There is no part of ſpeech æubich of itſelf denotes interrogation. A 
. is never aſked otherwiſe than by abbreviation, by a ſingle word, 
ether that word be a noun, a pronoun, a verb, or an adverb. 


When we ſay, Where were you yeſterday? Whence have you 


come? Whither are you going? wwe merely uſe ſo oy abbreviations 


; ; far 


225 Theſe ; are not in Anicinels of ſpeech 9 Uk BY being in Wa 
the poſſeſſive caſes of one, tavo, three, &c. | 

+ Theſe are much diſuſed in common diſcourſe, and are res 
taincd 39 8 in the 8 or — * 5 


s 5, 1 


with, under, &c. 


(1499. 4 
for the following ſentences ; TELL us, or DESCRIBE TO vs the place 


where (or in which) you were yeſterday; the LACE WHENCE (or 
from which) you have come; the PLACE to which you are going. 


* 


„ NEO 1116 


Pakrosrriox is a part of ſpeech which con- 


nects two words, and thews the relation Z 
between them. 


A Lit of Ha tions. 


About, above, over, againſt, amongſt, at, after, 


behind, beneath, below, between, before, beyond, 


eſide, by, through, for, from, unto, until, in, 
into, on, upon, ok, t to, towards, without, within, 
Prepoſitions are either proper or 3 | | 
Proper prepoſitions are thoſe which literally denote the . 


ions ſubſiſting among the objects of ſenſe; as, 


The accidental junction of two things 1 which there is no necęſ- 


ſary connection; as, a houſe wir n a party wall.” 
- The ſeparation of tæuo things which we ſhould expea to find united; 


as, a houfe wirnobr a roof:'—* a man wiTHouT hands.“ 


«he relation ſulfifling between any thing and that which ſupports it; 
© the ſtatue ſtands uo a pedeital.” 


pa relations of higher and lower; as, the ſun is fda ABOYE 
the hills: to ſupport uneaſy ſteps over the burning marle: 
© the ſun is BELOW the horizon: — * the ſhepherd reclines uxpER 
the ſhade of a beech tree.” | 


/ 


The relation betaven any thing 3 in motion, and that i in aulich it moves 3 


as, the rays of light paſs THROUGH the air.“ 


The relation between any thing continued, whether motion or or 1of, and 
the point of its beginning : as, * the rays of light proceed Ro the 
ſun ;*— theſe lige came FROM Turkey: — that ”_ mon 


FROM the ceiling. 3 
The relation betaveen any thing continued, and the 12 ts hieb 5 ö 


tends 5 8s, © he is going ro 4 he ſlept 111 morning.“ 


\ 
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The evolution betevern an ęſſedt and its . as, 1 am ſick o or my 
confinement and rox my liberty.” by 


% 


* 


| MeTarnoriCal.—Ar thoſe wvho are above r in PLACE have 
generally the advantage over them, ſo the pREFOSITLONS <ubich denote 
one hind of sUERIORITY or IN+ERIORITY, are likewiſe employed to 
denote another. Thus, we ſay of a ling, © he ruled over his poopie, | 


: and of a ſoldier, c he. is UNDER uch a gener al. 


T he following are called INSEPARABLE \prepeſ tons. 


a, abs, ad,” amphi, ana, ante, anti, be, circum, co, con, contra, 
counter, de, dis, e, en, enter, ex, extra, for, fore, 1 in, inter, intro, 
meta, mis, op, over, out, per, peri, poſt, pre, preter, pro, re, retro, 


f e. ſub, — ſuper, ys trans, un, ap. — &c. 


CONJUNCTION. 


| ConJuneTION | is a part of ſpeech ch, 
unites two or more words in a ſentence; 3 


\s, 


or combines two ſimple ſentences into one com- 
pound ſentence *, 


Conjunctions never disjoin the meanings of ſentences, nor have 
any « other effect, than to combine two or more ſimple ſentences 
into one compound ſentence: if thoſe ſimple ſentences be of 
oppoſite meanings before their combination, they will continue ſo 
after it, whatever cone ng be employed to unite them. 


AcciznxTar. Apprriox is expreſſed by the conjunction axD; 


as, when we ſay, e Was AND "at on was a 


grammarian. 


Tur UNEXPECTED JUNCTION OF CONTRARY TRUTHS is ex- 


| preſſed by BUT ; as, Brutus Was a patriot BUT Cafar was not, 


THE RELATION OF AN EFFECT TO ITS CAUSE is expreſſed by 


BECAUSE 3 as, Rome cas enſſaued BECAUSE 0 was ambitious. 
ONS 


„ Honk Tooxz's He of ee and onions is, that 
they do not form diſtinct claſſes of words, but are merely abbrevia- 


tions of nount and verb; and with reſpect to the Engliſh language 


he has been remarkably ſucceſsful i in | provin g his poſition. 


(i 

Tur RELATION OF AN EFFECT TO A CAUSE OF WHICH THE 
EXISTENCE Is DOUBTFUL by. IF; as, you will live happily ir you 
live honeſlly. | 


Tux RELATION OF A CAUSE TO ITS EFFECT by THEREFORE 3 
as, Ceſar was ambitious THEREFORE Rome was enſlaved. 


Tur IDEA OF SIMPLE DIVERSITY is expreſſed by EITHER and 
on; as, EITHER i ts day OR it ir night. © | 


ConTRARIETY BETWEEN TWO AFFIRMATIONS, which Meh 
each may be true by itſelf, cannot both be true at once, is expreſſed by 
| UNLESS 3 as, Troy will be taken uvL ESS the palladium be preſerved. 


Coixcipexce oF TWO AFFIRMATIONS APPARENTLY CONTRARY 


TO EACH OTHER is expreſſed by ALTHOUGH 3 as, Tre will be 


lakes ALTHQUGH Hector de 2225 it. 


INTER IE CTI ON. 


N INTERJECTION is a part of ſpeech uſed to 


"K expreſs ſome ſudden emotion of the mind; 
as, Oh! ah! alas! lo! &c. 


 InTERJECTIONS are a ſpecies of wo which are found 8 
in all the languages on earth, but are not ſubje& to the rules and 
principles of Grammar; as they contribute nothing to the com- 
munication of thought. They may be called a part of that natural 
language, with which man is endowed in common with other 
animals, to expreſs or ally ſome very ſtrong ſenſation; ſuch as, An! 
when he feels pain. In this view the interjection does not owe its 
characteriſtical expreſſion to the arbitrary form of articulation, but 
to the tone of voice and modification of countenance and geſture, 
with which it is uttered ; it is therefore univerſally underſtood by 
all mankind. In diſcourſe the interjection is employed only when 
the ſuddenneſs or vehemence of ſome affection returns men to 
their natural ſtate, and makes them for a moment forget the uſe 
of ſpeech. In books they are thrown into ſentences without alter- 
ing their form either in ſyntax or fignification; and in Engliſh 
this is generally done with a very bad effect, though the writer 

uo doubt employs them with a view to n or Rr 


} 


SEN- 


» 
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N 8 6 * 5 | 
8 E ** E N 2 E 8. 
A SENTENCE is any thought of the mind SY 
prefſed by two or more words. 
SENTENCES are either | mple or compound. 


A fimple ſentence hath in it but one ſubject, — 
one finite verb, that is, a verb in the indicative, 
ſubjundive, or imperative mode. | 


The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are the 
agent, the attribute, and the object. The agent is 
the thing chicfly ſpoken of; the attribute is the 
thing or action aſſirmed or denied of it; and the 


object is the thing affected by ſuch action. 


A compound ſentence conſiſts of two or more 2 mple | 


| ſentences connected together. 


There are two ſorts of words which connect 
ſentences, relatives and conjundtions. 


A Pinar is two or more words rightly put 


together, in order- to make a part of a ſentence z 
and ſometimes making a whole ſentence. 


The conſtruction of ſentences depends princip- 
ally upon the concord or neu, and che xi 


men or government of words. 


One word is faid to agree with another, wha 
it is required to be in Uke cafe, number, e 


perſon. 


One word is faid to govern another, when i it 


cCauſeth the other to be in ſome caſe or mode. 


3 | ; 5 + 9, Rules 


— 


Rates for 1 — of Tots, 5 


„ 1 


W. two ſubſtantives come together, the 


former is put in the e caſe; as, 
Homer*s Iliad, 


Every poſſeſſive caſe ſuppoſes ſome noun td which it 3 ; 


as, when we ſay, St Paul's, or St James s, we de, St Paul's 


church, or St James“ 8 palace. 


In ſome inftances the ſuſtantive 8 the place of an ad- 


jective, being prefixed to another ſubſtantive, and linked to it by 
a mark of conjunction; as, 1 3 forefttree 5 table. Hoon, Kc. 


A collective noun governs a verb either dach 


or plural; as, The aſſembly 18 or ARE met. 


When the collefive name gives an idea of one compatted body, ar 
parliament, the verb is properly put in the ſingular ; but when it exbibie 


to the mind a digjointed or ee Body, as + rabble, it may be put in 
the plural. | 


| Two or more eee when united by a con- 
junction, govern verbs and pronouns in the plural; 
as, SOCRATES and PLATO WERE wiſe, THEY WERR 


the moſt eminent philoſophers of Greece. 
FEY A DT EECTI TR 


I)he adj ective 18 generally put before the noun; 
as, 4 G00 man : it ſometimes, when emphatical, 


follows the ſubſtantive or verb; as, Hail bard 
DIVINE! The period of human life is emed SHORT. 


Every adjective has relation to ſome ſubſtantive either expreſſed | 
or implied; as, The T welve © i. e. en The wicked are 


puniſhed © i. e. WICKED MEN. | 


Two comparatives or two ſuperlatives are ee to come 


* as, more better or EO wiſeſt, 
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The termination eſt. is peculiar to the ſuperlative of compariſon, to 


_ evhich the definite article is pre efixed ; 5 thus we may ſay, Homer was Tux 
SUBLIMEST of Poets, but we cannot ſay, Homer was A $UBLiMEsT 


Poei— again we may ſay, Homer was A VERY SUBLIME Poet, but 
not, Homer was THE VERY SUBLIME Poet. 


When aue uſe the ſuperlative «ve ought in i proprie to * der the 
abs compared as of the fame claſs, and when we uſe the comparative 
ar of different claſſes ; but in this cuſtom has made ſome deviations—for 
the Engliſh language permits us not to ſay, he is the TALLEST of the 
two; i muſt be, the TALLER of the two: but we cannot ſay, he is 

the TALLER of the three; it m¹ be, the TALLE sr. — 2500 deviations 
may be called, errors made proper by * ; | 


PR OU OO: U KN. Y 


The Pronoun agrees in number and gender with 
the noun to which it refers; as, My FATHER is a 
liberal man Hs ſpares no expence in my education. 


The neuter pronoun #'is ſometimes employed to expreſs, 


1. The ſuljea of a diſcourſe or inquiry; as, | 
% Tupas at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won, 
« By Philip's war-like ſon.” 


2. A perſon <vhen confi dered merely as a . awilhout regard to 
P. oper perſonality ; as, 
ce Who a came by? Fs 


« *Twas two or three, my Lord, who bring you word 
% Macduff is fled to England.” 


The relative i is in the nominative caſe, when no 
other nominative comes between it and the verb; 
but when another nominative, the relative is gov- 
erned by ſome word in its own member of the 
ſentence ; as, The God, wao preſerveth me, WHOSE 
I am, and wWHou I ſerve. 1 i 


The relative avho though in the o ie caſe is ; always placed 


before the verb; as, He whom you 115 W HOMSOEVER you * 
to appoint. | 


In 


ww 2 


. or... 


| bs 


[7 ) 
In ** where who aud which are corfe Healy relatives ae e often 
| find them without an antecedent ; as, 


no ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh.” 
«* Which who would learn, as ſoon may tell the id Wy 
In Engliſh the relathve is often omitted; as, © 


For I have buſineſs would employ an age.” 


4 They who affect to gueſs at the object they cannot ſee.” | 
I theſe inſtances there is not. the ſmalleſt degree of obſcurity, at laſt 


here it none occaſioned by the omiſjion of the relative. 


When a pronoun is ſet alone, as an anſwer to a queſtion, i it nd 


be of the nominative caſe; as, Mho made this ” ? I: i. e. I made it. 


V2 he: 


A Verb agrees with its nominative in number 
and perſon ; as, The boy READS ; the girls PLAY. 
The relative is of the ſame perſon with the antecedent and the 


verb agrees with it accordingly ; as, 


« Thou great firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood ! 
bo all wy ſenſe confin 4. 5 


The ſubſtantive verb when” 2 nominative wk 
before and after it; as, IT was I <vho did it. 


Neuter and paſſive wot admit of the nominative caſe after them 
as, Upon the right hand ſtood the QUEEN. : | N 


In an interrogative ſentence, or when a queſtion i is aſked, the 
nominative caſe follows the principal verb, or the auxiliary 
as, Was ir ve? Did AlxxAuER conquer the Perfians ? In the 
imperative mode in the ſecond perſon fingular and plural ; as, Gs 5 


| THOU; do YE go. 


An active verb governs the obj eftive caſe; *. 


I love HIM * he eſteenis ME *. 5 
V2 . | N * 


— 


— TITTY 


* It; is only after Ts which are r Jive as well as aftive that 
the noun denoting. the ſubje# of the action is put in the accuſatrve 


caſe. —Verbs which are intran/itive though they be really ative, are 


in the 5 fruGure of ſentences conſidered as neuter, and govern. no.caſe. 


„ 
Oae verb governs adds by means of the prepoſition , a3 
Geod boys love TO LEARN. 


A verb with the prepoſition to | profivet 8 the = BN of the 


| abſtraf noun 5 for, To OBEY 15 a duty, is equivalent to, OBEDIENCE 
is a duty, - | 


% 


The auxiliary 1 verbs have and am take _ them 
the participle paſt; ; 1 1 N WRITTEN 3 ; 1 was 
KNOWN, | 

Participles have the nature and LonftruRion of adjeftives ; , 
A LEARNED and coiſe ſon, ir the delight of a LovinG fatber f. 


The preſent participle, with the article he before it, is always 


followed by the prepoſition /; as, The Romans enlarged their coun- 


try by THE defeating OF their e p 


* 


ADVE R B. 


The en ſhould be placed near to the word 
which it modifies or affects; for its propriety and 
force depend on its poſition ; as, He made a very 
elegant harangue ; he ſpake UNAFFECTEDLY and FOR- 


CIBLY; and was ATTENTIVELY heard. he the au- 
| dience. ; 


The nominative caſe Able is formed by omitting the EY 


when, while, after, &c. as, The DOORS BEING SHUT Feſus flood in 


the midft : This cafe in Engliſh is always the nominative; as, 


God from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 
Shall tremble, He deſcending, will himſelf, 


&« In thunder, hangs and loud ee IR found, 
“ Ordain them laws,” 


. EA 


88 — 


C06 2 time is 3 put by corruption for the paſt NG: ; 
as, T have drank, He had got, &C. This confuſion prevails gently 
0 


in common eee eee ee too may be found in ſome of 


our beſt writers. The form of the paſt time is alſo confounded 


with the pa pf participle; thus, it is ſaid, He . for be began ; he 
_ drunk, for he drank, ce. 


{ 4 


＋ Thoſe who contend for an rials of time in badete 


ſay, that ſuch words of the nee form as en 2 e 
are 1 Nr 


© 93 > 


ber ſnnſwative 3 except the caſe abſolute and when an 
A en is made to a perſon, belongs t. to ſome ver either n | 
or underſtood; as, 


3 To whom thus Adam Is i. e. + ak 


PREPOSITION. 
All Prepoſitions govern an objective caſe ; as, 


To HIM: He is a man with WHOM 1 am well acquainted. 


The prepoſition is often ſeparated from the relative waich it 
| pj and joined to the verb at the end of the ſentence, or of 


- Tome member of it; as, Horace is an 2 whom I am much de- 
; lighted WITH 5 


The prepoſitions 1 0 4 for are often underſtood, 4. the 


pronoun; as, Give me the book ; get me ſome paper. 


The prepofition 20 is omitted after the verbs hid, dare, feel, hear, 
ket, make, need, ſee, and ſometimes haue; as, He bade him do it; We 
dare not woe 3 They ſaw her come; 1 heard him peak, Sc. 8 


CONJUNCTION. 


The Conjunctions and, nor, than, connect like 
caſes of pronouns, and like modes and times of 


verbs; as, Hz and J are in the fame claſs : She WENT 


and saw the wonderful Performance. 


The conjunctions as and than take a nominative_ after them, 


noun or pronoun is governed by an active verb; as, It was well 
expreſſed by Plato, but more elegantly by Solomon thun ur: i. e. than 
by him. The mafter loves him better than ME: i. e. than he loves me. 


Some conjunctions have others correſponding to chan; ſo that, 
in the ſubſequent member of the e the latter anſwers to the 


former. 


Ox 


* 


* This is an idiom to Sr our language i is PEER. inclined ; 


but the placing of the prepoſition before the W is more proces 


* as well as more perſpicuous. | 


— 


a verb being expreſſed or implied; as, He is as happy as I: i. e. 
a am. She is wiſer than HE: i. e. than he is. — Unleſs when fol- 
125 lowed by a prepofition either expreſſed or underſtood, or when the 
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Os n with WHETHER and a in cpryſn the 5 


nee, ** 


' * Whether did you ride or 4 * 
Non correſponds with NEITHER, in expreſing the negation if ſimple 


_ diverſity ; thus, 


And is neither capable 'of pleaſing wy underſtanding nor 
imagination.” 


— 


| Yer or NEVERTHELESS correſponds with TROUGH or ALTHOUGH, 
in expreſſing a coincidence of 600 affirmations MOR contrary ta each 
other ; as, ; | 


c Though he lay me py will I truſt in him,” 


In 8 compari iſons and fimilitudes, as corretends. with as; 
SO with as; and As with 80; thus, 


At white as ſnow,'*—* As high as heaven.“ 
As the ſtars, /o ſhall thy ſeed be.” | 


© Chaucer followed nature every where 3 but was never 1 81 bold 
as to go beyond her.“ 
© Pompey had eminent abilities; but he was either þ eloquent 
and polite a ftateſman, nor /o ſkeilful and brave a ee nor, 
upon the whole, /o great a man as r 


/ 


HAVING now gi ven thoſe rules and elucidations which we 5 


think may be eſſentially neceſſary for the young ſtudent, to perfect 


him in the knowlege of Grammar; before we diſmiſs this important 
part of learning, it 85 not be rs to une a few ans 
ſervations. 5 ä 


We are fully perſuaded that A ako * rules, heaped one 
upon another, and given indiſcriminately, inſtead of proving, to 


the generality of learners, inviting and inſtructive, have a contrary . 


tendency, and become burthenfome and perplexing ;_ and, what is 


| infinitely worſe, frequently create an averſion; which at no future 


period is entirely removed. Children are REIT: averſe to hat 


they do not underſtand. 


To remedy this 1 inconvenience, of which we were duly aware, 


' thoſe rules which we would firſt recommend to their notice, are 


| e by being of a berger Ne than the others. 


When 


„ R 
| When the Child gives indubitable proofs of his knowlege of 
theſe rules, and his expanding ideas declare him fitted to proceed, 
he may then with profit and pleaſure be made acquainted with 


the reſt; and in ſuch a way as the T Ree: 8 Judgment and ex- 
perience ſhall direct. 


Having ſaid this much ach we mul it will a A: np. 
TOE 9 we ſum up all our remarks in this e | 


rule, 


That . is 17 which is moſt . to the nature 7 the | 
. expre wo * the ſenſe, and Pleafing to the ear. 


VERSIFICATION. 


Of Engli iſh verſe there are two kinds, Sc and 
| Hank verſe. 


Verſes that . to one 3 are called 
Jo Fwy ; thoſe which do not, blank vere. 


Similarity i in ſound, in the final ſyllables of blank 
verſe, is carefully to be avoided. 


The feet, by which Engliſh verſe is meaſured, 
are lambic and Trochaic: The former conſiſts of 
a ſhort and a long ſyllable ; as, aft : the latter, 
of a long and a ſhort ſyllable ; as, holj. 


Verſes conſiſting of four, fix, eight, and ten th | 
lables are iambic meaſures; and thoſe conſiſting of 


three, 158 and ſeven ſyllables a are trochaic meaſures. 
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with @ true ſenſe of that function. 5 


added than are necefſary to expreſs the ſenſe; as, 


they came forth. 


or abſent; as, O Troy! thou might/t , have food. 1 * ö 
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Cas 5 
FIGURES i SPEECH. 

Thie ELess; ; When two or more. 9 are 

| wanted to compleat the ſenſe ; as, He is infpired 


The Pl. xSONASM; whom: one Or more 1 are 


They returned back 10 ” JAR city from v whenes' 


The MeTapHor ; when one | object is ſubſtituted 
in place of another; as, inſtead of T outh, we e ay, 5 
The morning of life. | | 


The Aposr Ro HE; 1 we turn 1 0 perſons > 
and objects preſent, and addreſs thoſe that are dead 


The HyYPERBOLE 3 when an object i is magnified 155 
or diminiſhed beyond. the n 8 1 * ex = 
fears with my head. of 


"The SIMILE 3 when two CPE are cells 
together ; as, Alexander Was as bold as a lion. 


When life and action are aſcribed to inanimate | 
| beings, i it is called Dor PERSONIFICA- | 
TION>  -\ 51 
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